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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Neither chance nor mere good fortune has 
brought this nation the finest telephone 
service in the world. The service Americans 
enjoy in such abundance is directly the 
product of their own imagination, enterprise 
and common sense. 


‘io PEOPLE of America have put billions of 
dollars of their savings into buildin their tele- 
phone system. They have ee more and 
more ways to use the telephone to advantage, 
and have encouraged invention and initiative 
to find new paths toward new horizons. 


They have made the rendering of telephone 
service a public trust; at the same time, they 
have given the telephone companies, under reg- 
ulation, the freedom and resources they must 
have to do their job as well as possible. 

In this climate of freedom and responsibility, 
the Bell System has provided service of steadily 
increasing value to more and more people. Our 
policy, often stated, is to give the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment of employ- 
ees. We are organized as we are in order to 


carry that policy out. 
Bex Telephone Laboratories lead the world 


in improving communication devices and tech- 
niques. Western Electric provides the Bell oper- 
ating companies with telephone equipment of 
the highest quality at reasonable prices, and 
can always be counted on in emergencies to de- 
liver the goods whenever and wherever needed. 


The operating telephone companies and the 
parent company work together so that improve- 


From the 1948 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ments in one place may spread quickly to others, 
Because all units of the System have the same 
service goals, great benefits flow to the public. 


Similarly, the financial good health of the 
Bell System over a period of many years has 
been to the advantage of the public no less 
than the stockholders and employees. 

It is equally essential and in the public in- 
terest that ne wane rates and earnings now 
and in the future be adequate to continue to 
pay good wages, protect the billions of dollars 
of savings invested in the System, and attract 
the new capital needed to meet the service 
opportunities and responsibilities ahead. 

There is a tremendous amount of work to 
be done in the near future and the System's 
technical and human resources to do it have 
never been better. Our physical equipment is 
the best in history, though still heavily loaded, 
and we have many new and improved facilities 
to incorporate in the plant. Employees are 
competent and courteous. The Bell System 
policy of making promotions from the ranks 
assures the continuing vigor of the organization. 


Wax these assets, with the traditional spirit 
of service to get the message through, and with 
confidence that the American people under 
stand the need for maintaining on a sound 
financial basis the essential public services per- 
formed by the Bell System, we look forward 
to providing a service better and more valuable 
in the future than at any time in the past. We 
pledge our utmost efforts to that end. 
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Education 


BY ROBERT B. HEILMAN 


Education for All Should Include 


common-denominator education” 

for the quite obvious reason that 
under certain circumstances education 
can be, and is, determined by the 
lowest common denominator in intel- 
lectual capacity. I must say imme- 
diately—and I shall develop this 
position at length a little later—that 
when this situation comes about, 
when the curriculums and disciplines 
are adapted primarily to the least 
capacious and flexible minds, our 
whole life is in a very dangerous situa- 
tion indeed. For the most enduring 
quality of life can never be attained if 
in our constructive efforts we make 
only such use of all the human materi- 
als available to us as can be made of 
the weakest materials that lie about. 
And having said so much, I must 
hasten on to a qualification that I 
hope will prevent misunderstanding: I 
do not wish to ignore the more frail 


| om: used the phrase “lowest- 
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Education for the Most Capable 


of the materials that help constitute 
our human community. I do not wish 
to deny to the weaker brothers and 
sisters whatever educational incre- 
ment they are capable of sustaining. 
I do not wish to condemn them to 
ignorance and illiteracy (in our day, 
in fact, ignorance is much more likely 
to be a matter of happy choice than 
of sad compulsion). But I most cer- 
tainly do not want them to be the 
determinants of the mental fodder 
which is served up—and I shall be 
very blunt—served up to their betters. 

So much for preliminaries. What 
the educational problem calls our 
attention to is something more basic— 
a problem of democracy itself. Here 
we come to the realm of theory, and 
to what is, therefore, perhaps the 
most fascinating part of this exercise. 
I take it that the moral desirability of 
democracy, or our devotion to it, is 
not the question here. I assume also 
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that democracy has not yet achieved 
the status—as I hope that no strictly 
secular phenomenon ever does—of a 
revealed religion which is not sus- 
ceptible of rational examination. I 
assume, in other words, that it is pos- 
sible to inspect critically certain pro- 
cedures of the democratic community, 
that we are all interested in such 
inspection, and that we believe that it 
it not destructive to do so, but on the 
contrary safe, profitable, and neces- 
sary—even though the results are not 
always entirely suitable for use by the 
publicity director. 

There are various ways of defining 
the unique quality of a civilization, or 
a phase of a civilization, or a type of 
civilization. One of the most fruitful 
methods in seeking to understand the 
heart of a public reality of this kind is 
the ferreting out of the paradoxes 
which seem always to lie close to its 
heart. It is perhaps arguable that 
such paradoxes do have a central posi- 
tion. But at least we all know that 
simple, one-dimensional theories about 
the Greeks or the Anglo-Saxons or the 
high Medieval period are pretty 
likely to be untenable; and the more 
mature the student, the more he adds 
qualifications and by so doing aug- 
ments the complexity of his defini- 
tions. The highest complexity toward 
which he can move is the paradox, 
namely, the kind of formulation of 
his materials which strives for truth 
by an unshrinking stress upon the 
apparent contradictions within the 
materials. I need not labor the fact 
that a paradox involves apparent con- 
tradictions and that the big inter- 
pretative task is the resolution of the 
apparent paradox. But there can be 
no interpretation if the paradox is 
not felt. 
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O RETURN now to democracy; 

I want to suggest a paradox 
which seems to me to lie very close to 
the heart of the democratic reality, 
That paradox is this: that a democ. 
racy can preserve itself only by 
creating its own aristocracy. If that 
comes as a shock, let me proceed 
immediately to the mitigation of the 
shock. In some sections of America 
and some strata of American life the 





word aristocracy has become almost | 


as painful as the naughty words which 
are used everywhere but in the dic. 
tionaries. It seems to denote some 
ancient evil which we have happily 
done away with. Alexander Meikle. 
john wrote several years ago that 
thousands of Americans revered John 
Dewey because they had a vague 
impression that he had successfully 
tilted against an old goatish monster 
called aristocracy and thus had pre- 
served American education in all its 
innocence and purity. I know at 


least one very good critic who under- | 


goes a kind of emotional spasm when- 
ever he hears aristocracy or an equiv- 
alent word, and is promptly on the 
alert to protect us against foreign 
enemies. Perhaps in this odd fear— 
which tends to enjoy a certain prev- 
alence at state universities I have 
known—we are psychologically akin 
to the former mayor of Chicago who 
wooed his constituents by promising 


to keep King George out of their | 


lovely city. I mean this: that our 
anti-British tradition, which has had 
some continuing currency, may very 


well condition us against the upper | 


classes which we sometimes naively 
assume to be almost the whole of 
Britain. Perhaps this feeling, which 
in the main has been bequeathed to 
us by history, may be brought to af 
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end by the irritation at the present 
labor government of Britain of cer- 
tain classes of our own in America. 

However this may be, I must 
hasten on to what I hope will be a 
reassuring definition. When I say 
that a democracy can preserve itself 
only by creating its own aristocracy, 
| do not mean a privileged society 
which moves irresponsibly from idle- 
ness to idleness and whose sole 
expenditure of energy is in hunting 
foxes and being obstreperous in a 
House of Lords. I mean, in the words 
of an essayist of some years ago,(an 
aristocracy of brains and character, 
On the face of it, that is an objective 
to the desirability of which almost no 
one will say nay. Yet this paper 
arises from the fact—perhaps I should 
say from my belief—that in practice 
we not only do not move toward such 
an objective but actually move away 
from it. I mean that(our public-school 
curriculums, and to a lesser extent our 
university curriculums, are so com- 
monly directed toward a lowest com- 
mon denominator of the school 
population that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for us to) secrete, or 
extrude, if I may use such a metaphor, 
(the kind of aristocracy) I have 
described. 

Perhaps I should return for a 
moment to my original paradox of 
democracy—that it can survive only 
by creating its own aristocracy. The 
word aristocracy, we sometimes for- 
get, means literally “rule by the 
best.” In a democracy, obviously, 
everybody cannot literally rule, though 
everybody may assist in the creation 
of, and the delegation of authority to, 
the ruling body. Clearly that should 
be of the best human material we 
have, and not of the most seductive 
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rhetoricians who catch us on our cred- 
ulous side. But this is elementary, and 
can be —_ over here; in my discus- 
sion of aristocracy I am interested 
in something rather more intan- 
gible. One of our democratic founda- 
tions is our declaration that all men 
are born equal, and what we mean by 
that, I take it, is that we will neither 
erect nor tolerate external barriers to 
the highest public and private achieve- 
ments by all men. This is entirely as 
it should be. But this theory of 
equality is sometimes likely to pre- 
vent our recognition of inequality of 
endowment, or rather to lead us to 
act at times as if inequality did not 
exist. (We tend to become what the 
Tories sed to call levelers, and we 
have leveled off the mountain tops of 
education and got it down to being, 
almost all of it, one big plain. Parts 
of this plain are actually below sea 
level. ) 


HE danger of our not creating a 

preserving aristocracy does not 
appear throughout the educational 
world. We are very conscious of sci- 
ence these days, and in at least some 
sciences we have taken steps to 
develop the human potential to the 
utmost. But in general we have not 
been enough concerned to create an 
aristos or a best—a best that will be 
primarily concerned with values, that 
will be sensitive to the finest intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements of 
which we know, that will be the 
medium for the passing on and the 
diffusion of the great ideas upon which 
all civilizations rest, that will be a 
stimulus for the creation of new 
knowledge and thought, and that will 
itself bring forth the ideas that will 
preserve and recreate. In short, it 
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will be a spiritual core, and a spiritual 
core can never be too large. We 
know—we know it with our minds if 
not with our hearts—that we cannot 
live by bread alone: in our day, bread 
is material well-being, the whole of 
that side of life which can be sustained 
by our remarkable mastery of tech- 
niques. But the mind and spirit are 
undernourished, and the foundations 
of knowledge upon which wisdom 
may be built are insufficiently devel- 
oped. It is in this kind of neglect of 
an aristocracy that a democracy 
endangers itself. For, other things 
being equal, a civilization survives in 
terms of its ideas; and if, in a mode of 
life in which all the people share in 
the creation of destiny, there is not a 
generous diffusion of creative ideas 
and knowledge of values throughout 
all the people, they become incapable 
of supporting the burden which they 
have undertaken and become the prey 
of the ruthless power-politician who 
gives the illusion of knowing all the 
answers and is willing to suppress 
those who differ with him. As I have 
said, the issue is a rather intangible 
one—but perhaps the more real for 
its being intangible. 

In a sense we have swung from one 
extreme to another. Education was 
once designed exclusively for the few, 
and hence not altogether suited to the 
many. But now we have a diet for 
the many and forget the man—the 
man, who cannot be many—who is 
the potential scholar and philosopher. 
No one questions the right of the 
many to learn, and the desirability of 
their learning whatever they can 
learn. But in making available to 


them what they can learn we have 
weighted down our public-school cur- 
riculums with a welter of offerings 
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that are pretty distracting to the tal. 

ented individual who can become a 

man of intellectual distinction. [p | 
the midst of this confusion of the | 
temporary, the topical, and often the | 
trivial, a young man, as President 
Hutchins has remarked, has to be | 
almost a genius to secure an educa. | 
tion, and in that case he does not need | 
one. Aside from the fact that a thin. 
spread multitude of offerings makes 
it almost a matter of chance what the 
individual learns, there is a vague but | 
very powerful atmosphere which mili. | 
tates against the achievement of the 
highest intellectual discipline by the 
man who is capable of it. We havea 
national phobia of the bookworm 
which completely ignores, and per- 
haps wants to ignore, the fact that — 
with a few startling exceptions it is | 
the bookworm alone from whom will 
come the great creative ideas that are 
the motive forces of civilizations 
(which is not to say that all book. | 
worms are potential Platos, for we all 
know they are not; but to say that 
bookwormishness is the necessary 
method for the development of the 
potential Platos). Aside from our 
fear of studiousness, we adopt book- 
keeping methods which tend to penal- 
ize the seeker after the more profound 
knowledge. The more that knowledge 
cuts beneath the surface, the less 
popular it is; and we are inclined to 
believe that that which is not popular 
is not worth paying for. If a certain 
kind of study attracts only a small 
number of students, we begin to doubt | 
its value. We talk grimly about unit | 
costs, and point to the inexpensive 
mobs which some kinds of study 
attract. Thus we make the financial 
office into an office of educational 
policy, as it never should be. We talk 
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constantly about the individual; yet, 
except in superficial matters of per- 
sonality, we tend to be quite unwilling 
to let the individual mind develop 
itself as such, but subject it to a gen- 
eralized regimen which will hardly let 
it be distinguished from the minds of 
the mass. Once a college president, 
who I suspect was conscious of the 
fact that his college was not con- 
spicuous for the intellectual attain- 
ments of its alumni, remarked to me 
that he could not stand the priggish 
young intellectuals which X univer- 
sity was turning out. The answer 
which I attempted to make, probably 
not very successfully, was that at 
times the undergraduate intellectual 
was indeed a somewhat difficult per- 
son, but that tolerating the difficulties 
of his temper and manner was a small 
price to pay for his potential service 
to the civilization. But there is, I 
believe, too great an unwillingness to 
pay that price. We are even less will- 
ing to pay the price of tolerance than 
the price of dollars and cents. The 
resultant tendency is to choke off the 
full development of possible thinkers 
and to force them into outlets too 
conventionalized for their ability. 


HE situation which I describe is 

the product of too many forces to 
permit one to summarize them fully. 
It is the result, in general, not of evil 
intention, but of misunderstanding 
and of unenlightened good intention. 
Democratic education is very much in 
the sad plight of the college adminis- 
trator who said, “I can handle my 
enemies, but heaven defend me against 
my friends.”’ Partly we have thought 
that an education which was not good 
for everybody was not good for any- 
body. Partly we have been so dazzled 
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by the technical feats of our day that 
we have lost sight of other values 
which cannot appear in a spectacular 
form. Partly we have thought that, 
since everybody deserves an educa- 
tion, whatever anybody can learn 
constitutes an education. Even worse, 
we have thought that what anybody 
wants to learn constitutes an educa- 
tion, as though not having an edu- 
cation somehow endows one with the 
wisdom to know what it is. In our 
anti-monarchical heritage we have 
been so afraid of tyranny that we have 
prevented the accomplished philo- 
sophical mind from transmitting his 
wisdom to others unless they ask for 
it, and we have virtually killed their 
desire to ask for it by assuring them 
in advance that it is not practical and 
does not pay. We have made the 
catastrophic error of confusing educa- 
tion and job-training, between which 
the connection, if any, is only fortui- 
tous. Again, one of the ironies of the 
democratic way of life is that it has 
its own brand of snobbery. Most 
Americans, I am sure, feel that we 
have happily eliminated the snobber- 
ies of a class-conscious Old World. 
But if we have got rid of one form of 
the evil, we have, also, compensated 
for the loss by acquiring another: our 
most conspicuous snobbery is the 
snobbery of the white-collar job. In 
pursuit of this phantom happiness, 
large numbers of people mistakenly 
suffer through some years of an 
advanced educational institution when 
actually they would be better off, and 
possibly better adjusted and more 
useful members of society, if they 
denied themselves this torture. For 
this situation I say that we are all 
responsible, with our exaggerated 
respect for sartorial elegance, and, 
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what is worse, our lack of proper 
respect for physical work well done. 
Finally, among the more easily listed 
sources of our educational confusion I 
should include the fact that today(we 
are extraordinarily sentimental about 
children; we have an almost maudlin 
fear that they are going to work too 
hard and not have a good time.) One 
of them with a touch of genius might 
well reproach us for so undervaluing 
their capacities and for not appreciat- 
ing that,(within limits, hard work and 
good times may coincide.) The point I 
want to make is that(a considerable 
portion of them can “take” a some- 
what better education than we are 
willing to give them, and that there 
would be no increase in nervous ail- 
ments if we arranged things so that 
many of them had to use their school- 
time better, and their heads more, 
than they do now. ) 


LL this indicates, as I have said, 
not so much a hatred of excel- 
lence as an honest muddledom about 
educational values. This muddledom 
results in some strange curricular 
situations. I know a high school, for 
instance, where it is possible for a 
student to get four years of typing 
but where he has to fight to get a 
second year of Latin. This, I submit, 
is strictly pseudo democratic. Not 
that Latin makes genius; we all know 
that many dolts have been wholly 
unimproved by it. But what it can 
give to the talented person, in terms 
of vocabulary and linguistic sense 
and, more important, direct accessi- 
bility to philosophic and _ literary 
documents, is invaluable; and, what- 
ever the material cost, there should 
be no bar whatsoever to his learning 
as much of it as possible. On the other 
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hand, it seems reasonable to doubt 
that four years of typing will much 
aid the development of genius or, 
indeed, of any talents whatever. The 
situation with reference to the modern 
foreign languages is almost as bad, 
We talk about “ 
are unwilling to take some of the ele. 
mentary steps by which, perhaps, 
different parts of the world might be 
brought a little closer to understand. 
ing. Our requirements in language, in 


both high school and college, are gen. | 


erally so nominal that upon the 
satisfaction of them only a genius 
could have got some reasonably sound 
sense of a language. We waste an 
immense amount of time by not start- 
ing languages in elementary schools, 
when children are at the age at which 
the elements of language will stick 
with them almost permanently. An 
early start would also have the inc 
dental advantage of habituating stu- 
dents to the study of language so that 
at teen age they would not consider it 
freakish to know something more 
than a very casual version of their 
own tongue. Another way of pleasing 
the lowest common denominator is 
the substitution of a review of current 
events for more basic disciplines: cur- 
rent events are easy and exciting—and 
they are wholly transitory, so that the 
youth who has spent a great deal of 
time preparing himself to cope with, 
say, 1950 is in a bad way by the time 
1960 comes around. Still another way 
of delighting Everyman is by seeming 
to give him bargain quantities for his 
money: I know one elementary school 
where the report cards mark the 
pupils in 10 to 12 different subjects. 
Surely the conclusion is obvious. A 
good endocrinologist once told me 
that elementary courses in science, 
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even up to the university level, belong 
strictly to the category of ain’t- 
nature-wonderful—that is, that they 
simply served up disconnected pieces 
of information about the physical 
world, preferably humorous or start- 
ling. Then there is the spawning of 
new “fields” of study and their pro- 
gressive penetration into the lower 
levels—fields that are of limited tech- 
nical or vocational significance or that 
are way out on the periphery of real 
knowledge and thus appeal to those 
for whom genuine substance presents 
too many difficulties. Some such 
areas have undergone tremendous 
expansion. I know of one young lady 
who has spent four years in high 
school studying home economics. And 
that is not all: she is now in the midst 
of four years in a university—still 
studying home economics. This looks 
suspiciously like a reversal of the 
usual process of taking schoolwork 
home: it appears to be taking home- 
work to school. The young lady in 
question happens to have some intelli- 
gence, and there was for a time some- 
what of a question in my mind as to 
whether we should let her in on the 
secret of where she might do some- 
thing for her mind before she left the 
university. One day she informed me 
that she was about to “change her 
major.” This seemed a moment of 
hope: perhaps she was about to put 
something solid into her genuinely 
receptive mind. Then she explained: 
“I am going to change from ‘Home 
Economics Education’ to ‘Personal 
Living’.” Now “Personal Living” 
happens to be another variety of 
home economics (it appears, inci- 
dentally, to commit all the rest of the 
university curriculum to a dreadful 
impersonality), and it was immedi- 
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ately quite apparent that there was 
going to be no essential change in the 
life of the young lady. I hasten to 
add that I do not want to put home 
economics out of business, but I must 
insist that eight years of it, in the 
formative years of a young person’s 
life, is an unfruitful way of spending 
time—as unfruitful, let us say, as 
would be the same amount of time de- 
voted exclusively to English grammar. 

I know a school man who has pro- 
posed that every high school should 
have a course in driving a car. This is 
the age of automobiles, he says, and 
everybody should be prepared to meet 
it. Parenthetically I must insist that 
being prepared to meet the age of auto- 
mobiles involves rather a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward others and, still 
more, a training in values which will 
enable the individual to determine 
what to drive to and what not, and 
when to drive, and above all, when to 
stay at home. In another parenthesis I 
must suggest that if everybody is 
trained to drive, and in ten years our 
oil is all gone and there is no more 
driving, we will have a very serious 
social situation on our hands. But the 
real problem is that, even if the value of 
being able to drive were unquestioned, 
we cannot teach everything, and to 
teach driving would mean to do with- 
out something else. In such a case, it 
seems always to be some traditional 
study—something abstract and “dif- 
ficult” and “impractical”—which is 
thrown out of the window to make 
way for the modern. For instance, it 
is almost the unanimous testimony of 
college teachers throughout the coun- 
try that public-school graduates are 
constantly reading less and less. They 
no longer have time to read, and the 

[Continued on page 280] 








Creative Education’ 


By RICHARD R. WERRY 


Through Unbiased Reason to Consistent Action 


IS, you must know at once, 

is an heretical essay. It is pro- 

voked by a conviction which I 

had much rather I did not possess, 

namely that, during the past two 

decades, formal education in the 

United States, public as well as 

private, has been more of a failure 

than a success, and worse, that it 
promises to continue to fail. 

I make this charge, not as a teacher, 
which I am, nor as a reformer, which 
I am not, but simply as an observant 
citizen. The evidence is not to be 
found in school-attendance records, 
nor on median-score tallies of student 
report cards, but in the routines of 
our civilization, on the faces of men 
and in the eyes of boys yet too young to 
be admitted into the roost-lined coops 
which we call classrooms. Daily, the 
evidence is to be seen in the pages of 
our newspapers, to be heard on our 
radio programs, to be felt in the palpi- 
tations of our own hearts. Despite 
the abundance of “doctors” who 
dwell among us, we Americans, as a 
people, have not been educated to 
the point at which understanding our 
own way of life becomes synonymous 
with creatively maintaining that way 
of life. For this reason, even if all 
the other nations in the world had 
achieved an autonomous harmony— 


IMy use of “creative education” bears no rela- 
tion to the specific meaning applied to it by those 
pedagogues who would buiid elementary-school pro- 
grams around the child’s natural instinct to create. 


and at this date no two appear to 
have done so—our country would be 
no nearer the peace it thinks it 
desires than it was in 1862. 

This is a terrifying thing I have 
said, and I know it. It shrieks for 
explanation, and pleads for denial, 
I shall explain, wishing that I were 
denying. And I must begin my 
explanation with that divine word, 
like a god worshipped by us Ameri- 
cans, and like a god, very generally 
misapprehended: education. 

As a word, education refers simply 
to the process of cultivating an 
attitude of mind toward certain 
physical facts, or appearances of 
fact (a distinction which we shall 
leave to the metaphysicians). Ina 
broad sense, the act of living is 
identical with this process, for living, 
animal or vegetable, is a process of 
adjustment to environment. And in 
a broad sense, dying is the ultimate 
confession that no form of life can 
permanently educate itself to the 
central fact of the physical world, the 
inanimateness of matter. 

Our concern here, however, is not 
with a definition of education in its 
broad sense: rather, we shall concen- 
trate upon an endeavor to distinguish 
education that will tend to preserve 
life from education that will tend 
to shorten, or even to destroy, It. 
The first I shall call creative educa- 
tion; the second, destructive. 
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Fate, which as a rule wears the 
gloves of Death, is a very ancient 
traveler. In primitive literatures, 
Fate appears almost to have pre- 
occupied bards’ minds. Today, we 
have widely discredited the old fellow, 
though not entirely, as cultist pam- 

teering sporadically demonstrates. 
I suggest that men first conceived 
Fate at a time when they yet lived 
like animals in simple family units, 
choosing their entrées on the hoof, 
and plucking dessert from the nearest 
low-hanging bough. Two sons set out 
to shop for the evening steak. They 
were equally agile, equally intelligent, 

ually well-armed. But one met a 
doe and killed it; the other met a 
tiger and was killed. Why did one 
have good luck and the other bad? 
And why was it Peter and not Paul 
who had the bad? With all our 
science, we Cannot propose any more 
satisfying answers to these questions 
than could the poor parents of the 
two boys we have described. Fortu- 
nately, however, there are fewer 
tigers today than then—though some- 
times we may be excused if we 
suspect that they have evolved 
their black stripes into chrome and 
their claws into humming wheels— 
and we are not so often forced to 
consider the predicament of unex- 
plained bereavement as our earliest 
ancestors were. Besides, even when 
we cannot avoid it, we have ready- 
packed in dozens of doses patent 
rationalizations guaranteed to mor- 
phine our intellects until such time 
as they can regain their present-tense 
equilibrium. What I am getting at, 
a you suspect, I am sure, is simply 
that the basic reason that men are 
gregarious, that they developed the 
tibal civilizations from which our 
national civilizations are remotely 
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derived, was the necessity to buttress 
the weakness of their individualism 
with the strength of their numbers. 
The decision to live in larger groups 
in order to protect themselves co- 
operatively was a decision educa- 
tionally creative, for it recognized 
the fact that the welfare of the 
individual depended upon certain 
allegiances to the group, and it acted 
upon this recognition in a way to 
preserve the life of the species. 


ERE then is the distinction I 
wish to make between creative 
and destructive educational attitudes: 
whatever attitude of mind is directed 
toward the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to the facts of his existence 
through the medium of advancing his 
adjustment to the largest social unit 
designed to perpetuate his species is a 
creatively educational attitude; what- 
ever attitude of mind condones the 
individual’s adjustment without re- 
gard to, or at the expense of, the 
well-being of the larger units of 
society, is destructively educational. 
Civilization’s advance—I say this 
categorically—is the story of the 
increasing willingness of men to accept 
creative rather than destructive per- 
spectives. It has not been a bee-line 
progress: there have been retrogres- 
sions, and tangential strolls. But 
the spreading acceptance of the idea 
that the individual should subordinate 
himself to the will of the largest unit 
in which he lives whenever there 
arises a conflict between his immediate 
good and the ultimate good of the 
unit of his kind is proof positive that 
creative education has gained steady, 
if erratic, decisions against its natural 
enemy. 
Let me make it plain here and now 
that I do not favor totalitarianism in 
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education. I am quite aware of the 
fact that what I have defined as 
creative education can be individually 
maleficent. I, too, gave up civilian 
clothes during the first years of this 
decade. So naturally, I do not mean 
to imply that creative education’s acts 
are immediately beneficent to him 
who performs them, or that destruc- 
tive education’s acts are immediately 
harmful to their performer. These 
are generalized descriptive terms only. 
The one involves an attitude of mind 
in which what is deemed the personal 
good tends to be sacrificed whenever 
it opposes what is deemed the general 
good, whereas the other places the 
personal good first and foremost at 
all times. The first, in its true state, 
advances civilization’s chief objec- 
tive—harmonious living—consciously; 
the second is more likely to block this 
objective than to promote it. In 
other words, if a deemed general good 
be a true good, education toward 
that good is desirable for society; if 
it be in fact an evil, that is, if it 
lead to results detrimental to more 
men than they are beneficial to some, 
education toward it is not truly 
creative, though it may seem to be so 
for a time, but a kind of misrepre- 
sented, or misunderstood, destructive 
education. One can judge with abso- 
lute sureness only after the fact. 
During the late conflict, for example, 
most of the peoples of Germany and 
Italy appear to have been convinced 
that their sacrifices for their states 
would ultimately work for their own 
good and the good of mankind both. 
They were mistaken. On the other 
hand, the peoples of the Allied 
nations believed exactly the same 
thing. Whether or not they too were 
mistaken, it is yet too early to say. 
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We hope not—but we fear, we fear, 
The fact that one party in a two-party 


fight is wrong is by no means proof | 


that the other is right. 

I return now to my original charge, 
that education in the United States 
public and private, is more a failure 
than a success. I mean to say that 
I am convinced that our formal educa. 
tional systems are operating more in 
a destructive than in a creative way, 
They are directing students’ minds to 
value the good of the individual 
more highly than that of the species, 


UR present educational pr. 
cedures owe as much to John 
Locke as our economic system owes 
to Adam Smith. Many of Locke's 
specific recommendations, far ahead 
of their time when he made them, 
are now inviolable tenets of American 
educators. Children should not be 
beaten; learning the alphabet should 
be made into a game; the Bible should 
not be flung in bulk at young readers; 
memorizing “great parcels of authors” 
should be eliminated, for it is 
a procedure “without advantage”; 
learning languages should be aimed 
at developing a speaking or reading 
ability, not at mastering the intricacies 
of each language’s grammar (a precept 
our colleges are finally following); 
arithmetic should be studied in great 
detail for “‘a man cannot have too 
much of it, nor too perfectly” (§ 180). 
The uninformed reader browsing 
through Locke’s Thoughts might be 
excused for wondering what is great 
about them: they seem simply to be 
a description in quaint language of 
the usual school program in the 
United States. Like the college Fresh- 
man who identified Shakespeare 4s 
“the fellow who wrote all those high- 
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school plays,” he is likely to consider 
his author a contemporary. 
Rhetoric and logic? 


Truth is to be found and supported 
by a mature and due Consideration of 
Things themselves, and not by artificial 
Terms and Ways of arguing: These lead 
not Men so much into the Discovery of 
Truth, as into a captious and fallacious 
Use of doubtful Words (§189). 


Hear that, President Hutchins! Music 


. wastes so much of a young Man’s 
Time to gain but a moderate Skill in it; 

. and I have amongst Men of Parts 
and Business so seldom heard any one 
commended or esteemed for having an 
Excellency in Musick, that amongst all 
those things that ever came into the List 
of Accomplishments, I think I may give 
it last Place (§197). 


Poetry? Ifa child exhibit poetic talent, 


... tis to me the strangest thing in the 
World that the Father should desire or 
suffer it to be cherished or improved. 
Methinks the Parents should labour to 
have it stifled and suppressed as much as 
may be: and I know not what Reason 
a Father can have to wish his Son a 
Poet, who does not desire to have him 
bid Defiance to all other Callings and 
Business. . . . "Tis a pleasant Air, but a 
barren Soil; and there are very few 
Instances of those who have added to 
their Patrimony by any thing they have 
reaped from thence (§174). 


Painting? 
..»I am not for Painting. ... to 


attain a tolerable Degree of Skill in it, 
requires too much of a Man’s Time (§203). 


But workshop? 

... 1 would have [the student] /earn a 
Trade, a manual Trade; nay two or three, 
but one more particularly (§201) 
Gardening, or Husbandry in general, and 
working in Wood (§204). 
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Accounting? 


I would . . . advise all Gentlemen to learn 
perfectly Merchants’ Accompts (§210) 
[for] this, at least, every Body must 
allow, that nothing is likelier to keep a 
Man within compass, than the having 
constantly before his Eyes the State 
of his Affairs in a regular Course in 
Accompt (§211). 

Utility was Locke’s touchstone of 
educational values. In so far as a 
subject was useful to the student in 
cultivating his mind or his body 
toward his own happiness, present or 
future, so far, according to Locke, 
did it deserve study during the years 
of a student’s formal education. 

A Sound Mind in a sound Body, is a 
short, but full Description of a happy 
State in this World. He that has these 
two, has little else to wish for; and he 
that wants either of them, will be but 
little the better for any thing else (§1).? 


A sound mind in a sound body, 
surely, is a desirable objective for 
any educational program. But, pur- 
sued as an end in itself, it can be 
only education of the individual; and, 
unless it take into account more than 
Locke’s Thoughts embraced, it can 
terminate in nothing beyond a “happy 
state in this world,” which is to say, 
the world of the individual, and his 
world alone. Here is where Locke’s 
Thoughts fail. 

And here, too, is where Ameri- 
can education has failed. It has 
attempted to educate the individual 
toward a sound mind in a sound 
body but, led by an economic and 
political system based upon individual 
competition, it has dedicated its 
efforts and its philosophy to the 


"Locke, John. Some Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1913. 
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prime end of equipping students to 
“compete” materially against each 
other in the “‘pursuit of happiness,” 
which is conceived as the maintenance 
of a sound mind in a sound body, a 
maintenance impossible of realization 
without a sufficient possession of 
worldly goods to provide the body 
with nourishment for its demands, 
and the mind with the security of 
realizing that the body will not now, 
or likely ever, hunger in its wants. 

Wants is an interesting word: it 
explains, I think, much of the con- 
fusion in the current attack on 
education. In “Our Schools Need 
More than Our Money,” Stanley High 
accused American education of failing 
to provide the moral sustenance it 
gave our Colonial, even our Victorian, 
forebears. Mr. High lays his blame 
more on the parents and adult popu- 
lation of the country than on the 
school teachers and school admin- 
istrators. He pleads for a searching 
after the moral purposes of our life, 
believing, apparently, that lack of 
moral purpose is the cause of the 
present failure of schools to turn 
out adolescents prepared to assume 
responsibility in adult lifes I think 
he is badly mistaken. I say that we 
are suffering today not from our 
abandonment of the moral principles 
of our forefathers, but from our adher- 
ence to those principles! 


DEALIZING ancestors is a ration- 

alization few nations have been 
able to resist. In our public-school 
history books, we learn that the 
Revolution was fought for the prin- 
ciple of political freedom—no mention 
is made of the profits which political 


8Reader’s Digest, December, 1947, pp. 15-17. 
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freedom ensured American investors; 
we learn that men died at Valley 
Forge for their belief that “all men 
are created equal,”—small mention jg 
made of the slave system until the 
Civil War period is about to be 
introduced; we learn that the pioneers 
who “conquered the West” were 
idealistic men and women seeking 
homes for their descendants—little 
attention is given to their lust for 
quick money; we learn that the Civil 
War was waged by clear-eyed noble 
men who believed in an indissoluble 
Union against myopic-eyed also-noble 
men who believed in the right of 
secession—no mention is made of the 
economic background of the slavery 
issue, of the need for cheap labor in 
the South’s fields, and of the equally 
urgent need for cheap labor in the 
North’s expanding factories. I am 
not a debunker, but I insist that half 
the truth is never the truth. | 
suggest that Mr. High and many 
others among our educators and 
teachers’ have deceived themselves 
into accepting an utterly erroneous, 
because incomplete, conception of 
their historical forebears. These were 
no divinely inspired men; these were 
men just like ourselves, with the 
same materialistic perspective toward 
life that we hold. But there exists 
a difference between them and us, a 
difference that is responsible, perhaps, 
for betraying Mr. High into thinking 
that their education produced morally 
better people than our own: they, if 
they felt trapped or thwarted, if they 
were impoverished, could always start 
off on a shoestring in a new enterprise. 
The frontier was hope, for there was 
work to be done, work pleasing to 
brutal killers, tolerant of morons, 
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attractive to gamblers, yet work with 
the blessings of the government over 
it and the approval of the civilized 
sections of the country behind it. 
Men who in our time would be con- 
sidered criminal, or at least morally 
deficient, then could not only live 
within the law but with luck could 
even become heroic figures. The 
industry which Mr. High and others 
so profusely extol more often was 
rooted in materialistic lusting than in 
any stern questing after moral perfec- 
tion. It happened, historically, that 
the struggle toward material success 
in frontier times was linked inevitably 
with an energy which could con- 
veniently be classified as industry— 
trees had to be cleared and uprooted, 
crops planted on cleared acres, home- 
steads built in the wilderness, yes, 
and also canyons had to be explored, 
buffalo routed from plains, barbarians 
dispossessed, bars built, and so on, 
and so on. 

We, with our more abundant 
specific materialistic ambitions, since 
there exist so many more artificial 
contrivances to please our bodies and 
our minds than existed one hundred 
years ago—we find ourselves stymied 
for a way to earn money with 
which to satisfy our wants, for there 
are no home lands within our shores 
now being given away for the settle- 
ment, no crevice in a canyon left 
unprospected, no tall timber to be 
converted into cash for the cutting. 
We appear to lack industry because 
we cannot find a way to make 
industry redound to our direct profit: 
the work of our hands is no longer our 
own. And many of us, frustrated, 
take to “immoral” industries in an 
efort to satisfy our wants. Here 
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is the real predicament of twentieth- 
century American civilization. We 
have more abundant wants than 
means of satisfying them. 

The cure, I assert, must come not in 
endeavoring to make men more moral, 
or more industrious, or more respectful 
of the law, but in providing them 
with other than materialistically moti- 
vated outlets for their industry, other 
than materialistic routes to the social 
distinction which most men crave. 
We are fast becoming a nation of 
frustrated men and women. We all 
desire a sound mind in a sound body, 
but we know only one way to achieve 
this desire, the way of our tradition, 
the way of our forefathers. So, to 
possess a happy mind we must 
possess the material evidences of 
worldly success—an automobile, a 
radio, stylish clothes, and innumerable 
gadgets—as well as command services 
that recognize no scepter but the 
dollar’s. If we struggle successfully 
for the wealth which will provide these 
means to happiness, we are likely to 
wear our bodies to a physical state in 
which they cannot enjoy happiness— 
we lose the sound body, and conse- 
quently the sound mind. If we refuse 
to struggle and can avoid starvation, 
we ferment in a vat of unrealized 
desires. If we struggle, as most of us 
do, without success, we live under a 
tension hardly conducive to a sound 
mind, and we are likely thereby to 
lose, too, soundness of body. The 
pursuit of happiness, materialistic 
happiness, that is, becomes ever a 
longer race as civilization and science 
expand their tentacles. In giving, 
they also take away. 

To redeem ourselves to ourselves 
without destroying the products of 
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science—and this we must do if we 
wish to avoid the catastrophe current 
destructive education is laying in 
store for us—we must reassess the 
values we are accustomed to place 
on living. Creative education now 
requires that we succeed in divorcing 
the ideal of happiness from the means 
of materialism. The only place to 
begin such a reassessment of values 
without violently changing the struc- 
ture of our economy, is the nation’s 
schools. 


WISH to make it plain that to 
separate the ideal of happiness 
from the means of materialism is not 
to abandon hope for “the more 
abundant life.” It is not to educate 
people to subsist on inadequate rations 
for their wants. It is not to lead 
them, as my Marxist critics certainly 
will insist, to a state of mind that will 
tolerate inequity as the natural order 
of the universe. As much as the 
Marxists, I deplore the fact that we 
live in a society in which one man 
can be privileged to possess a dozen 
homes and a dozen cars while another, 
through no fault of his own, possesses 
little more than his own blood and 
bones. I desire to equate the privi- 
leges of possession, as do the Marxists, 
but, unlike them, I do not wish to 
achieve this equality by depriving all 
of us, poor as well as wealthy, of all 
possessions, including bodies, minds, 
and souls, including the right to 
starve as well as the right to prosper. 
I believe in the right to starve, for it 
is a weapon of the spirit’s freedom. I 
do not believe, however, in starvation. 
When I speak of separating the 
ideal of happiness from the means of 
materialism, therefore, I am _ not 
advocating that our schools install a 
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program of Yogi, so that the poo | 
man can control his body’s uncon. 
trolled needs by his mind’s control of 
body. Rather, I wish to change the 
emphasis of education, by changing | 
the figures on the icons we have come 
to worship in our country. The alta 
on which we have stacked our icons js 
dedicated to material success; it is an 
altar almost universally decorated by 
gold plating and diamond inlays, 
Teachers who refuse to priest for 
this creed know well the faith of its 
believers. Let an English teacher, 
for example, attack a_ best-selling 
novel in the presence of his colleagues, 
and he will almost certainly hear one | 
of them say, “Why, that fellow’ | 
made a million from the book. I wish | 
I had written it!” The majority of 
eyes will gleam agreement. Now, | 
contend that it must become the 
avowed purpose of education from 
kindergarten onward to prevent the 
development of the present American 
sense of values which measures the 
success, in which word is implied 
the worth, of any endeavor by its 
dollar return. 

Such a change of emphasis cannot 
be effected in a year, a decade, ora 
score of years, probably. But until 
it is approached, Americans have 
little hope of eliminating the social 
and economic inequities, which, like 
scabs between chafing surfaces, are 
constantly capable of festering into 
wells of poison. We cannot legislate 
abundance so long as the models 
whom the majority of us strive to 
emulate are men who have achieved 
personal prosperity by exploiting the 
corrupted values of a misplaced 
materialism. We cannot execute laws 
which by majority standards art 
deemed undesirable. Only when men 
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learn to identify personal happiness 
with society’s happiness will they be 
prepared to advance toward the 
material equality they pay lip service 
to so long as it does not hamper their 
individual progress toward material 
prosperity. What I have described 
as creative education is the only way 
of preserving American democracy 
and, at the same time, of advancing 
toward a true people’s prosperity. 


PECIFICALLY what can edu- 

cators, what can schoolteachers, 
throughout the country do now 
toward effecting creative education? 
Three things, at least. 

First, think themselves free of 
prejudices. It is a lamentable truth 
that schoolteaching in this country 
does not require original thought 
processes. A teacher is considered 
to be performing his job if he presents 
the facts of his subject by means of a 
textbook and conducts systematic 
check-ups on student mastery of 
those facts. He may be an Anglophile 
or an Anglophobe, a Jew-baiter or a 
Negro-hater, but if he performs his 
job without show of immorality or 
political proselyting, he is considered 
qualified to teach. I say he is not 
qualified to teach creatively unless 
he has unshackled himself from social, 
religious, and economic prejudices. 
No one can do this job for him. He 
must alone endure the catharsis of 
objective thinking. The true posses- 
sion of one’s mind, like the possession 
of one’s soul, must be won in single 
combat. 

_ Second, assert themselves. Teach- 
ing and timidity seem in the United 
States to be fellow travelers. Teachers 
will not become an effective force for 
good, however, until they control 
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their own destinies, in the same way 
that doctors as a group control theirs. 
So long as the power behind teacher 
employment remains the instrument 
of men and women who know little 
or nothing about the needs of educa- 
tion, or of its proper responsibilities, 
and who consider their chief duty to 
be operating an educational system 
in the cheapest possible way, so long 
will the teacher remain a mere instru- 
ment in a system, impaled by the 
same pickets which fence in the 
bookkeeper-clerk in a national chain- 
store system. Teachers must assert 
themselves as a professional group— 
as a union, if you will; they must 
make themselves free of local politics, 
free to select their own textbooks by 
democratic processes, free to live as 
well as to teach the values of humanity 
rather than those of materialism. 
Third, try to educate parents as 
well as children: parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, though they may be prefer- 
able to no contact whatever between 
parents and teachers, do not provide 
adequate opportunities for teachers 
to present their needs, standards, and 
ideals to parents. There is yet no 
substitute for propaganda. Every 
school system ought to have a weekly, 
or semi-weekly, publication by means 
of which local teachers can inform 
parents of the problems and needs 
which they must struggle against 
and, incidentally, of the ideals by 
which they are teaching. Such a 
publication, conducted honestly by 
teachers who believe in their work 
and who have attained the dignity of 
self-control, could become a potent 
agency for the reassessment of values 
without which education in the United 
States can never become a con- 
[Continued on page 280] 








Vanishing Fences 


BY LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


A Parable about Educational Integration 


NTIL last summer I had not 
: | seen the farmhouse of my early 

boyhood for more than half a 
century. Such a visit was naturally 
what the old Puritan judge, Samuel 
Sewall, once called ‘‘a solemn pleas- 
ure.” Although time makes its marks 
upon buildings and landscapes just as 
it does upon individuals, the changes 
were not so numerous or so much in 
evidence as I had expected them to 
be. It was the human side of the 
scene which was different. As mem- 
ory threw the light of other days 
around me, pictures passed before me 
of those who no more walk the paths 
of earth. But just now I am inter- 
ested in recalling the setting of those 
lives of another day. 

Not even a single stump marked 
the site of the old orchard which had 
stood behind the barn. The little 
railroad by means of which sand was 
transported from the quarry on the 
hill to the branch line was completely 
gone. But the big barn looked about 
the same as ever. It was still painted 
red, and from the interior came the 
sounds of tramping hoofs as they did 
in the yesterdays. The substantial 
stone house likely looked a little 
better than it did when I played on 
the big lawn surrounding it. The few 
big cherry trees to the side were 
apparently survivors of the dozen or 
so which had once stood there. The 
small willow by the kitchen door was 


undoubtedly a descendant of the 
larger one which I recall as standing 
a little nearer to the back porch. 

The one change which I noticed 
above everything else was the disap- 
pearance of fences. No longer are 
there whitewashed palings between 
the lawn and the driveway. The pick- 
ets which separated the vegetable 
garden from the back yard had long 
since disappeared. All that was left 
of the somewhat disreputable fence 
to the east were a few bunches of the 
poison ivy which once had covered it 
like a hedge. There was no evidence 
that there had ever been such a thing 
as the intricately ornamented iron 
fence along the railroad at the foot of 
the lawn. And looking out at the 
fields over which my grandfather and 
my father drove the fine big white- 
faced sorrels, I noticed the same 
phenomenon. Fences had _ disap- 
peared. The fields were fewer and 
larger. No longer was each one 
devoted to a single crop. Here was a 
strip of alfalia, and next to it rows of 
corn, which on the other side were 
bounded by a strip of wheat. My 
grandfather would hardly have known 
what to make of such a state of 
affairs. But the alfalfa seemed to be 
growing briskly and the corn was knee- 
high, although the Fourth of July had 
not yet arrived. I began to wonder 
why so many fences had been nec- 
essary in the old days. 
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VANISHING FENCES 


Since then, as I have lived over and 
over again that visit to the scenes of 
my early memories, I have found an 
educational parable in the vanishing 
of the fences. Not very long ago it 
was the fashion to assume that the 
various segments of knowledge were 
separated by impassable barriers. 
Teachers were proud to be called 
specialists and, in the bright lexicon of 
many, a specialist was a man who 
knew all about his own subject and 
nothing about any other realm of 
knowledge. I remember visiting a 
class in history in one of the great uni- 
versities of the Middle West. One 
student was apparently also taking a 
course in Dante. Something said sug- 
gested the great Italian poet to him 
and he asked a question. The teacher 
with elephantine sarcasm reminded 
him that they were not studying lit- 
erature but history. Most of the class 
obediently tittered at the professional 
pseudo humor. The youth who had 
the temerity to try to drag literature 
into the sacred confines of a class in 
history blushed and subsided into 
embarrassed silence. Here there had 
been erected a fence which was worse 
than useless. To attempt to separate 
the writings of Dante from the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages was illogical 
and unpedagogical to the highest 
degree. Neither can be understood 
without the other. 


N MY own apprentice days as a 
college professor I was given a spe- 
cific warning concerning the sin of 
trespassing on territory which did not 
belong to me. While I was teaching 
Paradise Lost, 1 discovered that my 
students were interpreting the story 
of the rebellion of Lucifer and his 
cohorts and their expulsion from 
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heaven as baldly factual. In the 
interest of effective teaching I told 
them that they were reading a great 
imaginative poem and that these 
passages were not to be taken as his- 
tory. This innocent statement aroused 
a mild sensation. One of the students 
defended the factual view by averring 
that the material all came from the 
Bible. Therefore, it was literally 
true. I have often wondered whether 
my caution was to be condemned or 
commended. I did not take upon 
myself the responsibility of attempt- 
ing to revolutionize the biblical ap- 
proach of those students, most of 
whom did not have a scintilla of 
illumination in regard to an enlight- 
ened method of studying the Bible. I 
contented myself with trying to show 
them that Milton’s account of the 
rebellion in heaven had an exceedingly 
scanty biblical foundation in a few 
figurative verses. 

I left my class feeling rather proud 
of having exercised some good peda- 
gogy along with a most commendable 
caution. Before the day was over I 
found that my innocuous super- 
cautious explanation had caused con- 
siderable excitement on the campus. 
That did not worry me. Excitement 
was something of which there was a 
tremendous need on that campus in 
those days. But I got a little more 
than I bargained for. It became 
noised abroad that I was a dangerous 
“higher critic.” Rumor informed me 
that certain students had complained 
to the higher powers concerning my 
subversive teaching. Then came a 
call to the president’s office. The 
upshot of the interview was that I 
was to stick to my own last. “Teach 
English and don’t get into fields about 
which you know nothing.” I let the 
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“know nothing” business pass, but I 
did manage to make it clear that I 
was not going to have my teach- 
ing hobbled by minutely prescribed 
prohibitions. 

As I recall the incident more than 
thirty-five years later, I am rather 
proud of my refusal to be intimidated. 
I feel, however, that even then I 
should have sensed a little more 
clearly the outstandingly important 
ramifications of the incident. The 
simple fact is that I could not have 
come within many miles of teaching 
Paradise Lost had I avoided com- 
menting upon the matters which made 
me a storm center. No one would 
claim that the teacher has a right to 
lay down authoritarian edicts upon 
everything under the sun. It can 
further be said that he should at all 
times exercise the greatest care in 
limiting his deliverances to those 
things which he really knows. Yet a 
truth which stands out with trans- 
lucent clearness is that the teacher 
who confines himself with ultra-strict- 
ness to his “‘own subject” does not 
teach it. The areas of knowledge are 
not separated each from the other 
with high and impassable fences. 
Proceeding upon the assumption that 
such is the case is vitiating to effective 
teaching. 


N THIS connection, Robert Frost’s 

“Mending Wall” has wide and 
genuine educational bearings. The 
two neighbors at “spring mending- 
time” are walking along the wall 
between their respective properties 
and replacing the stones which have 
fallen during the winter. One of 


them, the speaker, likely Frost him- 
self, is impressed with the futility of 
their occupation, which he feels is but 
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a useless outdoor game because the 
apple trees on one side the wall will 
not run across and eat the cones 
under the pines on the other. The 
second man, however, is not im. 
pressed; he quotes his father’s saying, 
““Good fences make good neighbors,” 
and does not go beyond it. Some of 
our curricular divisions are just as 
artificial and tradition-ridden. 

Occasionally they are defensive, 
Into an institution which I once knew 
there came a new and alert-minded 
teacher of history. Students found 
his courses illuminating and stimv- 
lating. But his colleague who for a 
generation had been reading the same 
brown and tattered lectures in polit- 
ical science complained that certain of 
the emphases in the history class were 
evidences of an unjustifiable trespass. 
ing on territory which was his personal 
property. In another case a teacher 
of literature took umbrage because 
his neighbor who taught philosophy 
in the room across the hall had had 
the temerity to spend as much as 
thirty minutes in explaining Emerson 
as an exponent of idealism, and Ralph 
Waldo was his personal property. A 
teacher who is interested in the educa- 
tional program of the institution 
welcomes re-enforcement from any 
source. It is not without significance 
that, as a rule, those who are exces- 
sively fearful of somebody’s infringing 
upon what they regard as their own 
particular copyright are motivated by 
a subconscious realization of a poverty 
of material. 

The entphasis upon general educa- 
tion which has loomed so large in 
present-day college curriculum is a 
recognition of the detrimental influ- 
ence of these traditional walls for 
separating that which belongs to 
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VANISHING FENCES 


ether. Without a doubt, one reason 
for their existence has been the 
tendency of certain graduate schools 
to specialize in infinitesimally small 

ents of knowledge. Teachers 
naturally like to teach that which 
they know. In fact, it is by this means 
that many a pedagogue has “saved 
his face.” But often the result has 
been that college classes have been 
ruined by being served the warmed- 
over remains of a graduate course. A 
major explanation of the stressing of 
general education is the realization 
that specializing too early in the edu- 
cational program defeats the purpose 
for which the liberal-arts college 
exists. Too many students have been 
missing that which should be the 
common heritage of educated persons 
as individuals and members of a free 
society. The theory upon which gen- 


eral courses are based is that they 


can bring to the student more of the 
commonly accepted essential elements 
of a complete education than he has 
been receiving. 

This, however, is not primarily a 
discussion of the undoubted value of 
the general course as such. It is rather 
adevelopment of the thesis that even 
in the well-taught single-subject course 
we must recognize the same principles 
of integration upon which general 
education is based. At an all-day fac- 
ulty meeting at the beginning of the 
1947-48 school year I read a little 
paper asking for general co-operation 
in the securing of better results in 
English. Harry Morehouse Gage, 
who was present with us on the occa- 
sion, effectively came to my help. One 
of his sentences has occurred to me 
many times since. He said, (“If no- 
body but the English department is 
teaching English, little English will 
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be taught.”) This epigrammatic sen- 
tence has an applicability much wider 
than that which appears on its sur- 
face. In an institution which is a 
liberal-arts college in reality as well 
as in name, all of the faculty are 
engaged in general education. It is 
hard to think of any subject as iso- 
lated from the rest of the curriculum; 
but, if such there be, not much of 
educational moment happens in such 
a detached department. 


LL good teaching makes some 
contribution to the general edu- 
cation of those who are instructed. In 
the forty years since my graduation 
from college, the classes of my great 
teacher of German have been an 
ever-present and vital factor in my 
life. I wonder if there has ever been 
a day in which they have not been a 
direct influence upon my thought and 
action. Although Mr. Prettyman was 
not one of these planless teachers who 
wander from Dan to Beersheba, in 
teaching us German he taught us 
much more than German. For exam- 
ple, when we studied Goethe’s [phi- 
genie auf Tauris, those of us who had 
never studied Greek learned there 
was such a thing as the Grecian 
drama. Along with the drama by 
Goethe, some of us read the Iphigenia 
by Euripides, the Electras of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, and the Agamem- 


_non trilogy of Aeschylus. And when 


I read O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes 
Electra twenty-three years later, there 
was a direct “integration,” although 
the word had not yet become a part 
of our educationa! dialect. 

I had a similar experience in the 
same department with Schiller’s Vai- 
lenstein. My history courses having 
been in other fields, I was innocent of 
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knowledge of the Thirty Years War. 
But to have attempted to teach this 
drama without some emphasis upon 
the historical background would have 
been the epitome of futility. The 
book had a fine introduction which 
furnished me some illumination and 
gave me a nucleus of knowledge of 
this period. Of course, excursions into 
such bypaths will not make one a 
master of a given field. Neither is 
complete mastery the object of the 
general course of today. A large part 
of teaching is a matter of opening 
windows and inspiring interests. 

Not only does the emphasis upon 
allied fields extend the area of the 
student’s knowledge and teach him 
something which he might otherwise 
miss. It is a knife which cuts both 
ways. Associating knowledge with 
knowledge, idea with idea, integrates 
teaching and makes it more vital. One 
could go farther and say that there are 
instances in which a subject cannot 
be taught without associating it with 
other subjects. Illustrations of this 
could be multiplied. 

It would be hard to imagine teach- 
ing certain of the basic writings of 
Ruskin and completely ignoring art. 
The student who knows nothing of 
Turner has missed considerable Rus- 
kin. Neither can we study him 
without studying Gothic architecture. 
Moreover, his later writings are inex- 
tricably tied up with economics and 
sociology. The same could be said of 
the works of Ruskin’s spiritual 
teacher, Thomas Carlyle. Ifa student 
of Carlyle knows nothing of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, he will have to 
study some economics before he 
can read Past and Present intelli- 
gently. There are chapters in Sartor 
Resartus which are definitely rooted 
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in the transcendental philosophy of 
Germany. 

Tennyson has been called the poet 
of science because his poetry jg 
especially rich in astronomical ally. 
sions. The following from “Maud” 
is one of the many illustrations 
which could be used in this connection; 


My mood is changed, for it fell at a time 
of year 

When the face of night is fair on the 
dewy downs, 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the 
Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang like glorious 
crowns 

Over Orion’s grave low down in the west. 


Here are two phenomena by which 
the time of the year is dated; one, the 
appearance of certain constellations, 
and the other the close of the season 
for the blooming of daffodils. Tenny- 


son’s botanical date and his astro. | 


nomical date correspond. But any 
teacher who “‘sticks to his subject” so 
closely that he pays no attention to 
astronomy is missing certain germane 
parts of the poem. Tennyson was to 
an exceptional degree the poet of his 
age. In his writings we find reflected 
not only the scientific thought of his 
period but the political, the philo 
sophical, and the religious as well. In 
the study of practically all authors 
we discover similar illustrations of the 
absurdity of building fences where 
none should exist. 


N EXAMINATION of the his 
tory textbooks of yesterday and 
today brings out an illuminating con- 
trast. The first histories which some 
of us read were primarily military and 
political, especially the former. We 
could name the generals in our wats 
and the particular campaigns in which 
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they took part. Occasionally a good 
student could explain the most minute 
details of Brandywine or Gettysburg, 
and some of us got the impression 
that history was a succession of bat- 
tles and that alone. Once in a while we 
were proficient enough to name the 
presidents in their order and throw in 
for good measure information con- 
cerning the principal events of their 
administrations. We went no farther 
unless we had a teacher considerably 
ahead of his times. Today we cannot 
leaf through a modern textbook in 
history without finding convincing 
illustrations of the tendency to break 
down illogical walls. Here is a chapter 
dealing with the literature of a period. 
Another tells of its art, including 
architecture. Another stresses the 
growth of business. And still another 
has to do with “making a living.” 
Harry Overstreet of City College, New 
York, says that now, for the first 
time, history is undergirded by four 
powerful sciences: biology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology. 
The Saturday Review of Literature, in 
referring to the large and steady sales 
of A Study of History, by Arnold 
Toynbee, quotes: “Toynbee has be- 
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come almost an industry.” No one 
could accuse the author of this widely 
read and frequently quoted book of 
showing any particular respect for 
academic fences. In this it is in line 
with one of the most marked and desir- 
able trends of present-day education. 

General education in none of its 
aspects is easy. General courses pre- 
sent problems of organization and 
synthesis which tax pedagogical 
thought and skill. Complexity of 
material does not in itself as a rule 
facilitate the learning process. Neither 
does oversimplification. The dry bar- 
ren courses in the American college of 
our grandfathers, which consisted in 
the memorizing of detached facts, 
were simple, but they were far from 
being effective. The youth who was 
told to recite the contents of a given 
page knew what was wanted, but we 
hate to think of such a performance 
ever taking place in the classrooms of 
an American college. The broader the 
field, the more problems of integration 
present themselves to the teachers. 
But meeting such situations is not a 
matter of grave concern. That is what 
teachers are for. They are kept on 


campuses to teach. 
[Vol. XX, No. 5] 








University-wide Plans for General 
Education 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 


Some Integrating Factors in a Liberal Arts—College Program 


HE 1947-48 catalogue of the 

College of Arts and Sciences of 

a fully accredited and properly 
certified Middle States university lists 
a total of 361 separate courses, dis- 
tributed through the general fields of 
the natural sciences and mathematics, 
the social studies and secretarial 
science, the fine arts and humanities, 
health and physical education. Not 
all of these 361 courses are presented 
during each semester or even during 
one academic year, but all of them do 
become available to a student at 
some time during the period of his 
four-year course. 

This same College of Arts and 
Sciences had an enrollment of 765 
full-time students and approximately 
200 part-time students during the 
academic year 1947-48, a ratio of 2.67 
students for each of the 361 courses 
listed. In order to determine whether 
or not this ratio is unusual, a number 
of college catalogues have been con- 
sulted. That of a well-known “old 
line” New England college lists 
320 courses for approximately one 
thousand students—a ratio of 3.12 
students for each course. A famous 
southern college for men lists 169 
courses for 406 students—a ratio of 
2.4 students for each course. Other 
catalogues of colleges enrolling up to 
1,250 students show similar ratios. 


The chief reason for such a great 
number of courses, covering a consider- 
able range of subject-matter fields, 
appears to be the current pressing 
need for a high degree of educational 
specialization.1_ As work in the pro- 
fessions, business, and industry has 
become more and more specialized, 
there has been a popular demand for 
differentiation in the background and 
training provided by the colleges and 
universities. In answer to this pres- 
sure, more new courses have been 
added to the college offerings. This 
has been particularly true in the 
course offerings for the junior and 
senior years of college. 

It is probable that no two of the 
965 students in the Middle States 
college mentioned will complete their 
college programs with exactly the 
same choice of courses arranged in the 
same order or sequence. No two of 
them will take precisely the same 
academic curriculum leading to the 
baccalaureate degree. Each student 
at the college is free, within various 
limitations, to choose the subjects 
which seem to fit his own needs. 

Some of the courses that are listed 


1In each case, the enrollment figures presented 
here are for the acadeinic year 1947-48. 
number of courses was determined by counting the 
separate courses listed in the 1947-48 college 
catalogues. Not all of these courses are offered 
each year. Courses which carried two numbers, such 
as English 401-402, were counted as two courses. 
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UNIVERSITY-WIDE PLANS 


in the college catalogue are recognized 
as basic. These are required or are 
highly recommended for all of the 
students who are degree candidates. 
Another group consists of courses 
that are selected and studied by fairly 
considerable numbers of students. A 
third category is made up of courses 
which are so technical or so highly 
specialized that they are offered only 
once in two or three years. Even 
then, only a handful of students 
registers for them. Yet to these few 
students, the most highly specialized 
courses are paramount necessities. 
They represent the culmination of 
work in the student’s narrow field of 
intense interest. 


HE practice of offering 361 

different courses to meet the 
varied educational needs of 965 indi- 
vidual students is worthy of careful 
consideration and critical thought. 
If it is granted that our civilization 
will continue to require a high degree 
of specialization on the part of workers 
in the professions, in business, and in 
industry, then it seems to follow that 
a high degree of specialization in 
college programs is a practical neces- 
sity. May it be, however, that this 
specialization in college can be carried 
too far, or that it can crowd out 
certain general values which should 
be present in the field of college 
education? Is it possible that certain 
integrating bodies of knowledge and 
common patterns of thought and 
action are being neglected or dis- 
placed in college programs? If a 
college recognizes the differing needs 
of individual students, should it also 
recognize the need for a common core 
of educational experience which gives 
adefinite coherence to the social group 
of which the individual is a part? 
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What about education which goes 
beyond common skills and ordinary 
factual knowledge in order to affect 
the attitudes, appreciations, ideas, 
and ideals of the students? What 
about education which provides a 
cultural background, which inculcates 
tolerance, which enlarges viewpoints, 
which rewards breadth of thought and 
of understanding? 

It is an inescapable conclusion that, 
along with narrow specialization, a 
college education should provide broad 
general educational values. The indi- 
vidual who specializes in preventive 
medicine continues to have social and 
spiritual needs of a general nature. 
The engineer who plans precisely for 
the uses of structural steel must not 
lose his general contacts with the 
time and area in which he is placed. 
The fact that a man is a musician 
or a trial lawyer or an income-tax 
adviser does not excuse him from the 
duty of studying the candidates and 
platforms in the next political contest. 
Every individual faces many prob- 
lems which are closely related to the 
lives of other people, no matter what 
his own specialty may be. 

One of the universal needs of college 
students and graduates is a fluent 
command of the language or lan- 
guages currently used in the society 
of which they are a part. Com- 
munication of thought and of opinion, 
by every living person, always has 
been a matter of prime necessity—it 
is increasingly important today. Eco- 
nomic problems beset everyone. There 
is the daily problem of securing food, 
clothing, and shelter. He who “has” 
today may be a “has not” tomorrow. 

Each individual possesses social 
needs, and each has social contacts 
with a relatively large number of his 
fellows. Man is a gregarious animal— 
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so much so that one of the most 
severe punishments which can be 
inflicted upon him is to deny him all 
possibility of social contact with 
others. Solitary confinement is a 
punishment that is reserved for only 
the most troublesome prisoners. Every 
American is three times a citizen: he 
owes obligations of citizenship in the 
local community, in the state, and in 
the nation. Many of today’s college 
students already are married and have 
children. Most of the others will 
assume the duties of marriage and 
parenthood within a very few years. 

Matters of morals and ethics present 
daily problems concerning individual 
and group behavior. What is right 
and what is wrong? Do the con- 
trolling circumstances affect moral 
and ethical values, or are these 
constants rather than variables? To 
some, religion will include a moral 
and ethical code. Whether this be 
true for all is a question. There will 
be some who may claim that they 
profess no religion. There will be a 
great many others who profess definite 
religious convictions that go far beyond 
the limits of a moral code or a stand- 
ard of behavior, and who recognize 
spiritual needs as another great com- 
mon ground where men’s souls meet. 

Here, then, are some of the great 
fields where education needs to supply 
integrating knowledge and experience: 
communication; social contacts, citi- 
zenship, and family relationships; 
morals, ethics, and spiritual values. 
Perhaps they could be summarized in 
the word culture. 

The college must recognize the need 
for a general educational background 
in such matters, or for a common 
cultural influence, and they must take 
appropriate steps to supply inte- 
grating experiences for their students. 
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r SPITE of the emphasis upo 
specialization and differentiation 
in college programs, every colleg 
also provides some elements of train. 
ing and experience which have genera 
integrating values. Among these ar 
the freshman handbook and the col. 
lege newspaper, which reach all stu. 
dents and which influence thei 
thoughts and actions to some extent, 
Students who eat in the same 
cafeterias or “commons,” who liye 
in the same dormitories, and who 
patronize the same activities in the 
“‘student unions” are thereby taking 
part in integrating experiences. Each 
college campus has its student organi. 
zations and its social events which 
bring men and women together with. 
out regard for their placement in 
college class sections. The cheering 
thousands who fill college stadiums on 
Saturday afternoons during the foot. 
ball season are developing and ex. 
pressing interests which are typical 
of the mass of American college 
students without regard for their 
specialized interests. All of these 
and other elements of the college 
scene have their values in helping to 
develop a culture which exemplifies 
the thought and action of America in 
the mass rather than of Americans as 
individual personalities. But these 
unifying influences—the college pub- 
lications, the common eating place, 
the dormitory living plan, the post 
office, the book store, the social 
organizations, the athletic contests, 
and the student union—these hardly 
provide what may be called general 
education on the college level. 

In order to make progress toward 
the goal of general education, several 
positive types of integrating educs 
tional experiences have been developed 
in the College of Arts and Sciences 
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UNIVERSITY-WIDE PLANS 


of the American University. Chief 
among these have been three related 
rograms: a new emphasis upon 
chapel programs and attendance, a 
required general course for all entering 
Freshmen, and a series of seminars 
and colloquia attended by all faculty 
members and all students. 


N THE College of Arts and Sci- 

ences at the American University, 
chapel exercises are held Thursday 
morning from 11:30 to 12:20 o'clock. 
All students are required to attend 
three of these services each month. 
Seniors are not required to attend on 
the first Thursday of the month. 
Juniors are not required to attend on 
thesecond Thursday. Sophomores are 
excused from the service on the third 
Thursday. Freshmen are permitted 
to be absent from the fourth service 
in the month. Usually, the Seniors 
hold a class meeting on the Thursday 
when chapel attendance is not required 
for them. The other classes follow 
the same procedure. No class recita- 
tions or laboratory periods are sched- 
wed by the administrative officers 
during the chapel hour, so there are 
no schedule conflicts. 

The chapel services are non- 
denominational, although they are 
held in a Methodist church. Chapel 
speakers have included Christians, 
Jews, and Hindus. Priests, ministers, 
rabbis, and swamis have presented 
thir varying opinions, advice, and 
points of view to the members of the 
student body. Men holding various 
political opinions, representatives of 
several distinct racial groups, and 
atizens of a number of different 
tations have addressed the persons 
attending the chapel services. The 
hymns used by many different denomi- 
mations have been sung by the choir 
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or by the general congregation. These 
services have been planned to bring 
about a broadening of understandings 
and to develop an appreciation of the 
beliefs and opinions of many divergent 
but related cultures. The educational 
effect of these chapel periods has not 
been tested and measured objectively 
or directly. Indirect subjective esti- 
mates indicate that they constitute 
positive and effective factors in 
developing general educational values. 

Since September, 1947, all entering 
Freshmen in the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the American University 
have been required to register for a 
general course called Introduction to 
College. This course meets for one 
hour a week. There is a textbook, 
tests are given, and each student 
receives a final mark, but the course 
carries no academic credit toward grad- 
uation. The course continues through- 
out one semester only—usually there 
are 16 one-hour sessions, the last one 
being used for examination purposes. 

Introduction to College has been 
revamped each semester in the light 
of accumulating experience in this 
field. As it is now constituted, it 
appears in the college catalogue as 
Education Course No. oo1. The 
chairman of the Department of 
Education is directly responsible for 
conducting the course and for deter- 
mining its content, within certain 
broad limits. The topics around which 
some of the lectures and discussions 
have been built include the following: 


The background and history of your college 

Something about the city of Washington 

What can our libraries, museums, and gal- 
leries mean to you? 

Do you know what to study, when to study, 
and how to study? 

How do you read your newspapers? 

How is your mental health? 

The contro] of attitudes and appreciations 
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The development of personality 

The development of a philosophy of life 
Planning for marriage and a home 
Self-appraisal and personality measurement 
Achieving democratic citizenship 

Some spiritual values in life 


The response to this required course 
has improved, semester by semester. 
There now are practically no cases of 
absence from the weekly meetings, 
and the interest of the students has 
increased, as evidenced by their atten- 
tion during the class hour and their 
desire to participate in the discussion 
periods. 

The most far-reaching approach to 
the problem of providing for general 
education in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the American University 
is the program of integrating seminars 
and general colloquia which was 
instituted in the fall of 1947, although 
a pilot program had been tried out 
with one small group during a part 
of the preceding year. It is made up 
of one series of integrating seminars, 
organized by major departments, for 
members of the senior and junior 
classes, and of another series of 
general colloquia, organized without 
regard for departmental lines, for 
members of the sophomore and fresh- 
man classes. Both the seminars and 
the colloquia meet on one evening of 
each month—usually the first Thurs- 
day evening in the month—for a 
period of one and one-half hours, 
beginning at 7:30. 

The integrating seminars are built 
around interests in the fields of the 
college departments, such as history, 
biology, psychology, music, a modern 
language, and so on. Usually the 


chairman of the department serves as 
the chief adviser for the seminar in his 
field, and the students who are mem- 
bers are those who are concentrating 
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their studies in that field. Additional 








faculty members are invited to serye | 


as members of some of the seminar 
groups. 

The general colloquia are organized 
differently. In order to form the | 


) 
} 


discussion groups, the members of the | 
sophomore and freshman classes ar | 


arranged alphabetically by surname | 
and are divided arbitrarily into sec. 

tions of approximately twenty stu. | 
dents each. Faculty members who | 
are not attached to integrating seni. | 
nars are assigned by lot or alpha. | 
betically to the various colloquia. 
The method ensures the plan of 
devoting the discussions to broad 
general topics which will have inte. 
grating and co-ordinating values. 

The student members of each 
seminar and of each colloquium choose 
a student chairman and a student 
secretary. Other officers or com. 
mittees may be chosen also, if the 
group so desires. The student officers 
and the faculty adviser constitute a 
steering committee for the entire 
group. It is expected that the com. 
mittee will make some advance plans 
for each scheduled meeting of the full 
group. These plans must be flexible 
and must provide for possible changes 
as a result of the trend of the group 
discussion. A record of each dis 
cussion period is kept by the student 
secretary. These discussions stress 
student participation. The faculty 
members are reminded, repeatedly, 
that at least 75 per cent of the 
discussion time should be used by the 
students. 

Topics considered in the seminars 
usually have grown out of the act 
demic field of major interest. In the 
colloquia, topics have been mort 

[Continued on page 281) 
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English Courses and Mental 
Hygiene 


By GEORGE 


Use of Books and Plays to Bu 


HE late J. R. Oliver, the 
Canadian psychiatrist, in his 
book Fear has portrayed the 
development of a severe neurosis from 
a minor incident. The narrative of 
Mr. Edwards’ case reads like a novel, 
and one need not have acquired any 
esoteric psychological mumbo-jumbo 
to understand the diagnosis and 
treatment of the neurosis. In treat- 
ing Mr. Edwards, the psychiatrist 
encouraged him to write out anything 
that disturbed him. In one note- 
book he recorded those things that he 
did not want anyone, even the 
psychiatrist, to see. In the other 
notebook, he wrote out his life story— 
or those parts of it that the psy- 
chiatrist might read. In the process 
of keeping his notebooks, he not only 
unburdened some of those secret, 
sordid things that had been poisoning 
his system, but seeing them written 
down on paper enabled him to look 
at himself more objectively and to 
understand himself better than previ- 
ously. Moreover, the “‘compositions’ 
afforded the physician important 
insights into his patient, enabling him 
to work more surely and intelligently. 
There is a suggestion here for the 
integration of English courses with 
mental hygiene. To the skilled teacher 
of composition, anything a student 
writes tells something about the 
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K. MORLAN 


ild a Healthful Mental Outlook 


writer. A description of a sunset 
is not merely an able (or inadequate) 
description of nature; it is not merely 
a series of correctly or incorrectly 
spelled words, comma faults, and 
incoherencies, but a mirror of the 
student’s personality. No teacher has 
so rich an opportunity to know a 
group of students as the English 
teacher who reads the weekly output 
of his composition classes, telling him 
both directly and indirectly about 
their fears, interests, problems, and 
modes of thinking. 

If it were possible to break down 
the artificial barriers between college 
departments, could we not utilize the 
potentialities in composition courses 
for mental health? Instead of iso- 
lating mental hygiene in one depart- 
ment, I propose that the instructor 
in mental hygiene or adjustments 
also teach the first course in com- 
position, an elementary course in 
public speaking, and a course in 
literature that integrates with mental 
hygiene; and that, if possible, the 
instructor have the same students 
in all the courses; that is, they would 
all be a unit. 

In such a program, there would be 
more stress in composition on the 
expression of the thought than on 
form, and, undoubtedly, there would 
develop a problem of academic diplo- 
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macy. The traditional English teacher 
could hardly be expected to be 
enthusiastic about such an approach, 
and perhaps the course would have 
to be an elective or beyond the usual 
required beginning course. At any 
rate, students would be encouraged 
to write on anything that troubled 
them, with the understanding that 
anything they wished to have remain 
private would be kept that way. 

Since the English instructor would 
also be the teacher of mental hygiene 
and should be known for his under- 
standing, the students should be 
less inhibited in expressing those 
things that they need to get out in the 
open, so that the psychologist would 
acquire a far better background for 
the counseling he is so frequently 
called upon to do with his students 
outside class periods. 

In public speaking, there would be 
more attention to breaking down 
tensions and greater stress on helping 
the students to gain confidence on 
their feet in front of a class. Undoubt- 
edly, most speech teachers emphasize 
this, but such a course would offer 
a psychologist a strategic oppor- 
tunity for working with students in a 
genuine situation instead of merely 
theorizing. I have found that teach- 
ing students to read poetry well 
enough so that they could forget 
themselves a little in the process is 
also useful in releasing feelings. 

The psychiatrist in Fear used books 
as other doctors use pills, and a course 
in mental hygiene could easily be 
integrated with literature. In such a 


course, no material should be included 
that is important merely because it 
has once been popular or contributed 
to a literary trend. Because the 
scholars’ approach to literature is 
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carried over to the classroom, too 
many students get the idea that 
anything good must be dull. Com. 
petence in characterization and skillful 
construction of plot are important 
mainly as they contribute to the 
provocativeness of the work or its 
enjoyment. 

The greatest literature has often 
been tragic—dealing with the con. 
tinuing, disturbing problems of life; 
but, unfortunately, some of our finest 
contemporary productions—from the 
point of view of literary crafts. 
manship—are neurotic. Somerset 
Maugham’s Of Human _ Bondage, 
D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, 
and perhaps what the literary critics 
consider Eugene O’Neill’s greatest 
works, represent what I mean by 
neurotic. In these novels and plays 
there is a wallowing in misery for 
the exquisite delight of being miser- 
able and, when the reader finishes 
them, whatever insight he may have 
gained is nullified by an overwhelming 
sense of frustration or disgust with 
living. 

In fact, if you read Mein Kampf 
and your stomach does not churn, 
you already need help. Instead of a 
hatred of evil, it exhibits a love of 
hating for its own sake. Through- 
out Mein Kampf Hitler gloried in 
uncontrolled malevolence, as our own 
Peglers, Coughlins, and Gerald L. K. 
Smiths do, and the effect on the 
reader is as pernicious and unhealthy 
as that which comes from associating 
with any diseased personality. 

On the other hand, a bitter, uncom- 
promising, and in many ways tragic, 
novel like The Grapes of Wrath 's 
not neurotic because it attempts to 
do something about human mis- 
fortune, and the essence of a healthful 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOK CLUB 


hate is its motivation by a desire 
for the greater good of mankind. 
There is hate in The Grapes of Wrath 
but not a hatred of the innocent. 
And when one finishes the book, he 
is not unnerved but feels closer to 
oppressed people everywhere and 
more determined to help relieve their 
oppression. 

A course in mental hygiene and 
literature, then, would not include 
neurotic masterpieces, but would go 
beyond this negative approach and 
include those works that help build 
ahealthy mental outlook. For those 
who are afraid and nervous, we 
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might prescribe the Twenty-third 
Psalm, Heywood Broun’s “The sist 
Dragon,” or Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
“The Heyday of the Blood.” And 
a variety of poetry, fiction, plays, and 
essays would be useful as psycho- 
logical vitamins to help protect us 
from the infections of debilitating 
nervousness. 

Surely all four of these courses are 
legitimate in their own right, but, 
if combined and taught by one 
instructor, they should enable those 
of us who teach mental hygiene to 
do our important extra-curricular job 
of counseling much more adequately. 

[Vol. XX, No. 5] 


The Book Club at Cambridge 
University 


By W. C. RUEDIGER 


HILE on sabbatical leave 
during 1931-32, I visited 
Cambridge University in 


England. I am prompted to write this 
because while there I enjoyed the 
privilege of attending a meeting of 
the Book Club. To give this meeting 
asetting I should mention a few other 
things first. 

I went to England in the spring of 
1932, primarily to visit schools. I 
wanted to see English secondary 
schools and also some of the leading 
universities, especially Oxford and 
Cambridge. For my visit at Cam- 
bridge, R. M. Ogden of Cornell had 
helpfully armed me with a letter to 
F.C. Bartlett, professor of psychology 
and fellow of St. John’s College. I 


presented this letter to Mr. Bartlett 
at his office about 9:30, Monday 
morning, May 2. Bartlett received 
me courteously and was most helpful 
in outlining to me how an English 
university functions. Before leaving, 
he took me through his laboratory, 
where six advanced students were 
diligently at work on their research 
projects, all experimental in nature. 
When I was on the point of leaving, 
about eleven o'clock, Bartlett said: 
“Say, your wife isn’t with you, is 
she?” I told him she was. ‘‘Too 
bad,” he said, “‘I was going to invite 
you to go with me this evening to 
faculty night at St. John’s College, 
but that is strictly a men’s affair.” 
I assured him that if I appealed to 
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her properly, my wife would give me 
permission to go, and so we agreed to 
meet in the inner court of the college 
at seven. He said that we would 
go to dinner first in the student 
dining room and after that to the 
Book Club. 

Since there were four hundred stu- 
dents in the college, and the dining 
room seats only about two hundred, 
the students ate in two shifts, one at 
six o'clock and the other at seven. 
Once a week, on Mondays, the mem- 
bers of the faculty were also required 
to eat at the college, which they did 
with the second shift. 

The dining room is of oblong shape 
and the faculty dined on a slightly 
raised platform at the far end of the 
room while the students dined on the 
lower level. This continues a medieval 
custom according to which the lords 
and ladies dined on the platform and 
the retainers occupied the seats on 
the lower level. The food was sub- 
stantial and appetizing. There were 
pitchers of both water and beer on 
the table but, as each diner had only 
one glass, I took it that we had to 
make a choice. Coffee was served 
after dinner in the staff room. After 
students and faculty had found their 
places, dinner was served. Unfor- 
tunately my back was turned toward 
the students so that I could not 
observe them during the meal. By 
the time the faculty members had 
finished, the students had all left. 

Sitting on my right was the pro- 
fessor of anthropology, an elderly 
man, who took pleasure in telling me 
that he was already on the staff 
when, in 1888, James McKeen Cattell 
started the work in psychology at 
Cambridge. Naturally, I was keenly 
interested and could tell him that I 
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also knew Mr. Cattell, that he hag | 


been my major professor at Columbia 
and that I had worked out my Do. 
tor’s dissertation under his guidance. 

During our conversation I asked jf 
he did any writing in his field. “Not 
in term time,” he replied. ‘Then all 
my time is taken by my students and 
classes. All the writing I do I have 
to do during vacations.” ‘“How many 
students do you have?” I asked. He 
answered, “‘Six.” 

After dinner, about eight, the fac. 
ulty members retired to the staf 
room, which was one flight up, 
There the men had their coffee, 
smoked, and talked. The typical 
Englishman is a pipe smoker. Ciga. 
rettes were used freely, too, but cigars 
very little, partly because the tax on 
them was very high. 

These men took a pardonable pride 
in their staff room. It was a large 
room that had been in service since 
1§99, and it had been kept essentially 
unchanged. It was still lighted solely 
by tapers, and most of the furniture 
dated from the sixteenth century. 


OW long the men visited in the 

staff room I do not know, for at 
8:30 Mr. Bartlett reminded me to 
come with him to the meeting of the 
Book Club. This meeting was held 
in a near-by building, another flight 
up, in a room about the size of a 
home dining room, about 15 by 2 
feet. In the middle of the room was 
a long table, loaded with a generous 
supply of nuts and raisins, and there 
was also an ample supply of cigarettes, 
cigars, and smoking tobacco. 

After greetings and introductions, 
we all took seats around the table. 
Places had been set for 14 and beside 
each plate was a glass for wine, which 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOK CLUB 


was brought around by ahelper. One 
had a choice of several varieties. The 
helper saw to it that glasses were kept 
filled but otherwise he seemed to be 
very little in evidence. 

Itsoon became apparent that serious 
discussion, even in reference to books, 
was not on the agenda. All we did 
was to visit informally; to enjoy the 
nuts, raisins, wine, tobacco, and each 
other’s company. 

After this had been going on for 
about 30 minutes, the chairman, who 
was a distinguished historian, tapped 
his glass and we all rose. “I propose 
a toast to the king,” he said, and we 
all drank a toast to King George. 
He tapped for rising respect twice 
more during the evening, once for a 
toast to the club, and once to the 
“absent member.” Only one member 
was absent and he was ill. I was the 
only guest and so rounded out the full 
number. Membership is purposely 
kept small on account of the nature 
of the meetings. The members are 
among the most eminent in the uni- 
versity. Mr. Yule, the statistician, 
for example, was present. 

I asked how old the club was and 
was told that in its present form it 
was quite new, dating from 1805. In 
that year the club was reorganized. 
A similar club had been running since 
St. John’s College was organized in 
109, but in 1805 it was showing 
serious signs of senility and required 
rejuvenation. 

In England, as in all the older 
countries, one soon learns that the 
dividing line between the old and the 
new is a relative matter. On the way 
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up to the club meeting I noticed that 
the stone steps were deeply worn and 
I remarked to Mr. Bartlett that this 
must be a very old building. “No,” 
he said, “this is one of our newer 
buildings” (meaning St. John’s Col- 
lege). “It is only about two hundred 
years old.” In the minds of English- 
men, the dividing line between the old 
and the new appears to be the reign of 
Elizabeth, her reign falling to the new. 

Before the club adjourned, books 
did come in for some attention. 
Three books were on motion ordered 
to be bought by the club. These 
were all new books of general interest, 
such as might be adopted by the 
Book of the Month Club. 

The member who moved the pur- 
chase of a book had the first chance 
toreadit. He then signed with name 
and date on the flyleaf and passed it 
on to the next member. When it had 
made the rounds of the club, it was 
disposed of by auction. The one who 
had moved its purchase automatically 
bid half of the cost price and if no one 
else wanted it, it was his. Not 
infrequently, though, I was told, the 
bidding becomes keen and the price is 
pushed far above the original cost. 
No book was ready for retirement 
when I was there. I regretted this for 
I wanted to bid one in (if permitted) 
so as to have something to show for 
the meeting. 

The meeting adjourned shortly after 
10:30 and I went down to the gate 
with Mr. Bartlett, who pedaled home 
on his bicycle while I went to my 
hotel a few blocks away, grateful for a 
unique and pleasant evening. 

[Vol. XX, No. 5] 








Dear Dean Misanthrope 


By ELDON L. JOHNSON 


Imaginary Correspondence on Educational Administration 


Dear DEAN MISANTHROPE: 

I think we agree in the language we 
are using but disagree completely in 
substance. We agree that “leadership” 
is the correct principle, but I hope my 
use of the term does not remind anyone 
of a related German word, Fuhrer. 
I think you know that one of my reasons 
for recently surrendering the deanship 
and thus depriving myself of many 
pleasant associations with you and the 
other deans in the official administrative 
family was my profound dissatisfaction 
with the life of mutual suspicion and 
recrimination which faculty and admin- 
istration always insist upon as the normal 
state of university affairs. I got tired 
of faculty and administration glaring at 
each other across the barricades, like 
Christians hell-bent for the pearly gates 
but each chewing the leg of the fellow 
on the rung above. If we are all going 
to the same place, I think there are better 
ways of getting there. 

The administrators must lead, to be 
sure—but not with a halter. It seems 
to me that it is your extreme view, 
matched with the extremes of the 
“academic mind” as found in the 
faculty, that gives us the eternal Donny- 
brook Fair in _ faculty-administration 
relations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perer PERT 
Professor of Psychology 


Dear Proressor Pert: 

As your recent resignation in effect 
confesses, this deaning business is no 
milk-and-water affair. You either do it 
or you don’t do it. Those of us who 
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survive don’t let faculty relations eat 
our souls out and we don’t get senti- 
mental about democratizing administra- 
tion. We’ve got a job to do and it’s up 
to us to do it. And, for me, there will 
be no Gallup polls before I decide, either. 
The welfare of the institution is entrusted 
to us—in fact, we get paid for it!—and] 
say that after we’ve done what the good 
of the institution requires, the faculty can 
either bide by it or move on to something 
more to their liking. It certainly is not 
obligatory that any professor continue to 
make himself uncomfortable. 

I’m surprised that a psychologist is 
puzzled about the perpetual clash of 
administration and faculty. Your hyper- 
sensitivity overlooks the obvious. It’s 
the age-old relation of classes: lord and 
vassal, priest and layman, general and 
soldier, boss and worker. (Lest I be 
misunderstood, I refrain from saying 
master and slave.) The fellow at the 
bottom is never very happy about work- 
ing for somebody else or about having 
his fate decided by somebody else, and 
the fellow at the top—well, what’s your 
own attitude when you're greatly out- 
numbered? You either stick on, spurs 
and all, or you’re eating dust while the 
reins are being passed on to a better rider. 
But you’re a/ready off. I'll stick. 

Sincerely, 
I. M. MisanTHROPE 
Dean 


Dear Dean MISANTHROPE: 

I think your letter confirms, if I may 
say so, my charge that your position is 
extreme—and a much better explanation 
of deplorable faculty-administration rela- 
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DEAR DEAN 


tions than your rationalized class-conflict 
theory. Your position is clear, not in 
what you say directly, but in your 
unstated assumptions: that administra- 
tion by authority is better than admin- 
istration by consent (reference to your 
sneer at ““democratizing administration’’); 
that the welfare of the institution is the 
exclusive property of the deans; that the 
faculty member works for you and never 
with you; that he can kowtow or quit 
(have you ever tried turning that around, 
pointing it at the deans, and seeing how 
it looks?); and that truculent faculty- 
administration relations are “natural” 
and hence irremediable. 

I refuse to believe that faculty and 
administration are of naturally anti- 
thetical breeds, like cats and dogs. 
They’re all human and their relations 
are explicable in terms of human causes. 
To be sure, these relations are made 
difficult because of differences in extent 
of power, points of view, and sources of 
information. This is the problem of 
relations between the echelons of any 
administrative hierarchy. Since the dean’s 
power is more extensive, involving college- 
wide or school-wide decisions, his point 
of view is quite different from that of 
the isolated staff member. He must of 
necessity compare persons and factors, 
weigh alternatives, understand relation- 
ships, calculate effects, reconcile special- 
ized views, and formulate general policy. 
His sources of information come officially 
from the top; whether they come from 
any place else depends on him. The 
sources of information of the faculty 
member come from the bottom—from 
colleagues and direct personal observa- 
tion. In one case there is likely to be 
overgeneralization for institutional pur- 
poses; in the other, overparticularization 
for individual purposes. 

If these are the causes of misunder- 
standing, as I think they are, the general 
nature of the remedy is clear. We need 
some way of assuring that the general 
sees the particular and that the numerous 
Particulars see the general. You will 
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note I did not say the whole and the 
parts, because I can hardly concur in 
your obvious belief that you constitute 
the whole and the faculty merely the 
parts. The whole, as I see it, encom- 
passes both. We must therefore have 
the maximum of intercommunication, 
joint consultation, and faculty par- 
ticipation. Of course, the administrator 
must consider elements of time and 
assume full responsibility for his decisions. 
Some of what he does must necessarily 
be unpopular in some places, because it is 
his job to choose, to mediate, to enforce, 
and to encourage here and suppress there. 
The kind of administration by consent 
which I advocate will never guarantee 
unqualified support from all the faculty 
(few administrative decisions can, because 
the decision is a choice among several 
points of view and hence a rejection of 
some). But it will guarantee better 
understanding. And since you express 
surprise that I as a psychologist can’t 
unravel these administrative mysteries, 
let me say that modern industrial 
psychology has conclusively proved that 
workers who understand their objectives, 
and feel that they are significantly 
participating in them, can make the 
production curves defy all kinds of 
measurable obstacles. These objective, 
scientific, measurable factors which metic- 
ulously govern the output of the machine 
can be overriden by this human “some- 
thing” that can be harnessed by intelli- 
gent administration, if it only will. 

I have always deplored, and_ still 
deplore, the disinclination (to put it 
gently) of you and your colleagues to 
attempt to harness these energies or even 
to lend a responsive ear and an open 
mind. Contemptuousness of this “milk- 
and-water philosophy,” as you call it, 
may give you a comforting sense of 
suffiiciency—a confirmation of your sus- 
picions of virility—but I shudder to 
think of the long-term effects on the 
faculty. 

Sincerely yours, 
Perer Pert 
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P.S. I note that the sticking-on rider in 
your metaphor (last paragraph) is prop- 
erly equipped with spurs! 


Dear Pert: 

So you’re the young man who has seen 
visions and dreamed dreams—the Henry 
Wallace of educational administration! 
I envy your skill in spinning nothingness 
into beautiful rhetoric. I can’t imagine 
what kind of men you’ve known to have 
such fanciful notions about managing 
them. 

If you want to know why I can’t accept 
your effeminate, unrealistic, responsibility- 
shifting philosophy, it’s very simple. It 
goes back to the extremes of the “academic 
mind,” as you called it in an earlier letter. 
The academic mind is essentially that of 
the philosophical anarchist. It resists all 
administration, all order, all direction. 
It has confused academic freedom and 
academic license, thinking that freedom 
to teach means freedom to do or not to do 
anything—freedom from administration 
and even freedom from a decent day’s 
work. This is conclusively shown in the 
successful faculty resistance to the pro- 
posed directive establishing office hours 
from eight to five, Monday through 
Friday, with an hour off at lunch. Fine 
gratitude for an attempted forty-hour 
week! It is also shown in their objection 
to being on hand continuously for two 
weeks before each term for handling 
registration details; to compulsory stu- 
dent-attendance reports; to clearance of 
their textbook orders through the dean’s 
office since the regents’ investigation; to 
naming rotating committees to protect 
property, lock buildings, record room-key 
numbers, and enforce no-smoking regula- 
tions; and to attending or being specifically 
excused from special exercises for con- 
ferring honorary degrees on distinguished 
friends of the university. Nobody has 
ever complained directly to me (and he’d 
better not!) but I’ve heard it reported 
quite indirectly that some of my staff 
have objected to having to come to my 
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office to get paper, stationery, and stamps, 
These things cost money! And even if 
they didn’t, I think some awareness of 
administrative controls would have a 
salutary effect. 

The callous disregard of rules and 
regulations around here is appalling, 
During the last honorary-degree exer. 
cises, when we had such an excellent 
opportunity to impress Mr. Bond and 
his board of directors, I sat on the 
platform and counted in the faculty 
section twenty-seven rows of eighteen 
each, and three others in the twenty. 
eighth row. That makes 489. Two 
were excused, I understand for allegedly 
good reasons, although I have my 
doubts (Mrs. Smith, excused because of 
pregnancy, was able to teach the week 
before, I notice). That accounts for 
only 491 out of the total of 494. Where 
were the other three? Probably out 
writing articles on academic freedom. 
Well, they won’t be next year—at least, 
not if my recommendation is followed. 
I have proposed a rigorous tightening 
up in approving of excuses, preferably 
their elimination, and a system of turning 
in cards as the academic procession begins 
next year, thus giving us a check on 
people with such utter disregard for the 
university’s public relations. 

There’s no point to consulting the 
“academic mind” about what a dean 
has to do. Such minds are constitu 
tionally opposed to reporting marks on 
time; to the enforcement of the examine 
tion schedule (which has become impers 
tive since Professor Brief gave his “final” 
a week early to get off to the convention 
at Chicago); to submitting written state 
ments that they are meeting classes 
when and where officially scheduled 
(since Mme. Zolonska tried a French 
seminar at home, and at dubious hours); 
to advising students; to serving on 
administrative committees; to answering 
inquiries about their teaching loads (you 
remember old Detectivo’s explanation 
that he taught only one class because he 
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had a Research Corporation grant to do 
a Kinsey report on the sex life of the gall- 
fly); to deductions for the Bigger Stadium 
Fund; to compulsory attendance at the 
regents’ tea; to having the deans approve 
their public addresses off the campus 
(since Professor Commie talked to the 
Rotary Club about public medicine); and 
to changing their courses in the slightest 
particular. 

It is perfectly clear, as my parenthetical 
remarks show, that the faculty brought a 
lot of this on themselves. Naturally 
they don’t like for me to police the 
policies, so am I to go out and consult 
them, supinely seeking their “advice” 
on their own conduct hereafter? That’s 
your method—not mine. Merely to 
state it is to reveal its absurdity. 

I believe in consulting the faculty when 
I need specific information and when I 
want to tell them something, which is 
rarely, because a written memorandum is 
better—it’s impersonal, and you can’t 
argue about it. I don’t see what the 
faculty can contribute when they don’t 
have the information, they don’t know 
the official policy within which they must 
keep, they aren’t responsible for the 
budget, and they don’t have an over-all 
point of view. Furthermore, I can’t 
see the sense in having policy made by 
the vested interests. Some good policy 
must be disagreeable, and you can’t 
expect the faculty to incommode itself. 
If any proposal threatens a tradition or 
privilege anywhere, or if it can ever be 
used as a precedent to be broadened out 
in future application, you may be sure 
that the whole faculty will gang up on it 
mercilessly. It’s the academic brand of 
logrolling, senatorial courtesy, feather- 
bedding, and so on, common to politics 
and labor unions. I, for one, don’t 
intend to aid and abet the infiltration of 
such philosophies into academic life. 
They'll be there anyway, but why should 
linvite them to a conference? 

Any administrator who knows his 
faculty psychology knows what the 
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faculty will say anyway. Why ask 
them and have to say “no”? My 
prescription is simple: head them toward 
home and ride them with a tight rein. 
And don’t stop every few miles to ask 
them where home really is, which road 
to take, and whether their feet are still 
comfortable. 

In closing, I can’t refrain from 
observing that your own application of 
your panaceas while you were dean didn’t 
make your administration particularly 
popular. But I believe Plutarch said 
strong people give their great men 
ingratitude—and we certainly have the 
rank people! 

Sincerely yours, 
MISANTHROPE 


Dear Dean: 

Your last paragraph entirely misses 
the point. I have no recipe for popu- 
larity and no desire for it. A good 
administrative job is much less likely 
to be met by whooping enthusiasm than 
by detached calm and reasoned defense. 
The administration won’t be without 
battles unless its policies are utterly 
insipid. It couldn’t do good without 
raising some fears of evil. It couldn’t 
change without disturbing. It couldn’t go 
ahead without leaving some people behind. 

Since you mention my own admin- 
istration and its success, I think we can 
safely say that when I decided I preferred 
to return to the life of a scholar, the great 
majority of my colleagues heartily ap- 
proved of my administrative record on a 
general, by-and-large, all-things-consid- 
ered basis. I think no one can expect 
more. One can only hope that the large 
number of alienations will have been 
more than offset by the total number of 
satisfactions, even though the alienations 
are usually aggressive and the satis- 
factions are passive. As Lord Milner 
said, you can’t avoid criticism but you 
can try to avoid deserving it. 

I must confess I have sometimes shared 
a few of your qualms about the academic 
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mind, but I nevertheless respect it 
greatly, particularly as compared with 
the alternative types of mind. The 
academic spirit makes a great educa- 
tional institution. It must be left free 
if it is to be creative. It can be killed 
by police methods, by regimentation, by 
reports and questionnaires, by indiffer- 
ence, by machine-like superefficiency, or 
by loss of hope. No one factor may be 
sufficient but each is a heavy straw. If 
an academic career is to have no more 
freedom and no more challenge to 
creativity than a career in business or 
government, Kesler had better go back 
to the chemical industry and Jackson to 
Washington, D. C., where they can earn 
that which they were apparently foolish 
to think could be compensated for in the 
academic community. Since the genuine 
scholar really makes the university, 
administrators are here to improve the 
physical conditions and to guarantee the 
freedom in which he teaches and studies. 
He creates; you facilitate. 

Your strictures on the academic mind 
apparently arise out of your fundamental 
distrust of your fellow men and your 
belief that we are all hired hands, rather 
than members of a profession. Other- 
wise, I can’t understand your questioning 
of everyone’s integrity; hence, your 
perpetual police duty. Likewise, I can’t 
understand your assurance that no one 
else could possibly contribute to your 
thinking on academic matters. If you 
live the life of a hermit, out of just what 
do you spin policy decisions? It occurs 
to me you might want to know not only 
all possible angles but also all possible 
risks. Why make trouble for yourself 
if you can forestall it; or, if you must have 
trouble, why not know where and in what 
form you can expect to encounter it? 

Your letter brings us back to our 
beginning on leadership. I can’t sub- 
scribe to the “you tell ’em” school. 
Educational leadership surely means 


something better than your policing of 
petty policies. 


If not, we have some 
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high-sounding titles around here that 
had better be changed to “time clerk” 
and “recorder.” It’s cheaper and jt 
raises no false hopes. 
Sincerely, 
Perr 


Dear Pert: 

I’m beginning to resent the insinuation 
that I’m just a time clerk and a police. 
man. I’ll wager I’ve done more for my 
college, fought harder for its staff, gained 
more publicity, and got more buildings 
and higher pay, man for man, than any 
of the other deans, including you in your 
past years. And not every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry had his fingers in every pie 
either! The result is what counts—in 
fact, all that counts. I challenge you to 
itemize just what I could have better 
achieved by following your methods of 
abdication and anarchy. 

Sincerely, 
MISANTHROPE 


Dear MISANTHROPE: 

You have, indeed, done well for your 
college, yet I don’t know many who have 
a hankering to get into your paternalistic 
colony of very efficient, “heiling”’ robots. 
True, you have fought harder than any- 
one else and gained more publicity, not 
because your purpose was to attain some 
desirable educational goal, but because 
your purpose was simply to fight harder 
and to gain more publicity. As for the 
buildings constructed, you know my 
opinion of such measures of success. As 
for your assumptions about the higher 
staff salaries, paid chiefly as the price of 
relief from your cantankerous protesta- 
tions, their importance to you again 
shows an essentially shabby estimate of 
human nature and human motivation. 
The result is emphatically not all that 
counts. That is the defense of tyranny 
everywhere. The method is vitally impor- 
tant. Two diametrically opposed methods 
might get identical physical results but 
very different human reactions. The 
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administrator who overlooks that should 
resign and become an engineer, although 
he can’t really escape the elusive human 
factor even then. 

About your charge of “abdication and 
anarchy,” let me say again that I think 
the administrator must administer. He 
can’t and shouldn’t attempt to shirk 
his responsibility. The decision will be 
his in the final analysis. I’m simply 
saying he cannot afford to pass by the 
opportunity for capitalizing on the vast 
array of human resources at his com- 
mand. He needs their ideas, criticisms, 
cautions, and encouragement for policy 
formulation—in order to know best what 
to do and also in order to elicit consent 
in the subsequent doing. People who 
help make policy rarely object to it; or if 
they do object, but understand why their 
views did not prevail, they will not 
sabotage. Since the administrator holds 
most of the trump cards, he can afford 
to be magnanimous, if you want to call it 
that; he gets away with less only because 
he does hold the trumps. 

You mistake my whole approach if you 
think I minimize the réle of the admin- 
istrator. I submit that I have carved 
out a much greater réle for him—and one 
calling for much more intelligence and 
leadership—than your philosophy calls 
for. It requires more administrative 
ability to harness the diverse resources 
and to elicit the talents of the staff than 
to issue directives from your Berchtes- 
gaden. It takes more spine and stamina 
than your overmasculinized hyperthyroid 
theory. The recommendation of the 
Steelman report to the scientists that 
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nine scientists and one administrator can 
achieve more than ten scientists alone 
also applies to all other disciplines. But 
it is salutary for the administrator to 
remember that an educational institution 
exists for the purposes represented by the 
teaching staff. It doesn’t exist to be 
administered. Administration is itself, 
however, a continuous educational proc- 
ess—a process of constantly winning 


understanding and consent. Hence the 
philosophy which I hold. 
Sincerely, 
PERT 


Dear Pert: 

I’m glad you are not on my staff. 
Since you aren’t, we can fortunately go 
on at irreconcilable odds, as we obviously 
will. But if you weren’t so dogmatic, I’d 
be rash enough to suggest as a final 
friendly gesture that maybe the truth lies 
somewhere between our positions. But 
I think you’d better re-examine your milk 
of human kindness. It looks like water 
to me. Since I don’t intend to change 
my ways after these twenty years, I 
suggest you send your future letters to 
the A.A.U.P. They might sound better 
to them. 

Sincerely, 


I. M. 


Dear Dean: 

Maybe the proverbial truth does lie 
somewhere between us, but I still think 
it is pretty well this side of center! 
I’ll concede in your behalf that even a 
stopped clock can be right once. 


Cordially, 
PERT 
[Vol. XX, No. 5] 
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The Effect of an English 

Deficiency’ 

In an attempt to ascertain certain 
objective facts regarding the effect of 
a deficiency in English upon a stu- 
dent’s adjustment in college, the rec- 
ords and characteristics of two groups 
of students, one termed deficient 
and the other non-deficient, were 
compared. 

The groups were equated on the 
basis of sex, enrollment in the same 
college of the university, residence in 
the same type of living accommoda- 
tions, and a rank within five centiles 
of each other on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination. Any 
student who ranked in the upper 
three quartiles of his entering class at 
Indiana University on the A.C.E. but 
who ranked in the lowest decile of his 
entering class on the Cooperative 
English Test, Form PM, was consid- 
ered to be deficient in English. A 
non-deficient student was defined as 
one whose rank on the English test 
was within ten centiles of his rank on 
the psychological examination. Two 
hundred forty-three students from 
the entering classes of 1940, 1941, and 
1942, fell into this category of defi- 
cient students. The members of the 
non-deficient group were chosen by 
selecting from the alphabetical class 
listing, the first student following the 
deficient student who was of the same 
sex and age, was enrolled in the same 
college, had the same type of living 


1Reported by Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean 
of Students, Indiana University. 


ne, 


quarters, whose psychological-test 
centile rank was within five of the 
deficient student’s, and who was not 
deficient in English as evidenced by 
an English-test percentile rank within 
ten of that of his psychological 
examination. 

The detailed statistics regarding 
the two groups are reported elsewhere: 
The groups as chosen had practically 
identical mean raw scores on the psy- 
chological examination and the same 
personal characteristics based on the 
criteria just given, but statistically 
significant different scores on the 
English test, in fact a critical ratio of 
42.7. The 1942 groups were retested 
on both tests to make certain that 
there was a true difference between 
the deficient and non-deficient, and 
that the discrepancy in the scores was 
not due to errors in testing. Scho- 
lastic adjustment was judged by the 
students’ records for hours passed, 
credit-points earned, and their point- 
hour ratios. 

The principal findings of the study 
gained from the comparison of the 
records and characteristics of the 
deficient and non-deficient groups 
were as follows: 


1. During the first semester in college, the 
deficient students passed significantly 
fewer hours of work than the non- 
deficient. There was no significant 


difference between the mean hours of 


*Shaffer, Robert H. “The Effect of an English 
Deficiency upon a Student’s Adjustment in College 
and Resulting Implications for Counselors.” Ph.D. 
dissertation on file in the New York University 
library. Published 1948 by Indiana University. 
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work passed by the two groups for 
any subsequent semester. The first- 
semester mean for the deficient stu- 
dents was 12.68 hours of work passed, 
compared with the 14.79 passed by the 
non-deficient.2 The differences for the 
following semesters were all in favor of 
the non-deficient group but were not 
statistically significant. 
The difference between the mean hours 
of work passed by the two groups 
decreased markedly from the first to 
the fifth semester in college, at which 
time the means were practically identi- 
cal. This decrease was not caused by 
the dropping from college of the very 
poor students, because there was no 
significant difference in mean hours 
passed between the deficient and non- 
deficient students who dropped out 
each semester. These two facts would 
seem to indicate that so far as passing 
their work is concerned, the deficient 
students gradually overcame their 
handicap. 
3.The deficient students earned sig- 
nificantly fewer credit points than 
the non-deficient for their first three 
semesters in college. The critical ratios 
for these semesters were 7.26, 4.88, 
and 4.31 for the first, second, and 
third semesters, respectively. The ratio 
for the fourth semester was 2.28 and, 
for the fifth, 1.53, each large but not 
statistically significant. The difference 
between the two groups decreased 
steadily from the first to the fifth 
semesters in college. However, as in 
the case for hours passed, this decrease 
was not caused by the dropping from 
college of the poorer students but 
seems to reflect a change within the 
groups themselves. 
4The quality of the scholastic work 
achieved by the deficient students as 
evidenced by their credit-point ratio 
never equaled that of the non-deficient. 


we 


‘The critical ratio (the difference between the 
means divided by the sigma of the difference) was 
487, indicating a significant difference between 
the means. 


. The 


. The 
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The credit-point ratio of the deficient 
group varied from 61.2 per cent to 82.6 
per cent of that of the non-deficient 
group. Similarly, a comparison of the 
distribution of letter marks revealed 
that a larger percentage of non- 
deficient students earned 4’s and B’s 
than of the deficient, in every subject 
except home economics. 

deficient students were more 
variable than the non-deficient stu- 
dents with regard both to credit points 
earned and hours of work passed, 
indicating that some of them success- 
fully overcame their handicap and did 
much better work relatively than 
others. 

English deficiency as defined 
by this study was a significant factor 
in determining the marks received (de- 
ficient students received significantly 
lower marks than the non-deficient) in 
economics, English composition, Eng- 
lish literature, foreign languages, gov- 
ernment, history, laboratory sciences, 
psychology, and sociology. It was 
not found to be a significant factor in 
determining the marks received in 
accounting, mathematics, military sci- 
ence, music, and physical education. 


. Whether a deficient student was ex- 


amined by essay or objective-type 
examinations seemed to have no rela- 
tionship to the mean mark received in 
comparison with the non-deficient stu- 
dents. However, deficient students 
were considerably more variable than 
the non-deficient students in subjects 
tested by the essay-type examination. 


. For every tenure group, that is, stu- 


dents who remained in college one 
semester, two semesters, and so on, 
for five semesters, the critical ratio 
between the deficient and non-deficient 
students for mean hours passed and 
mean points earned was smaller for 
the group’s last semester in college 
than for its first semester. Thus, the 
decrease in the scholastic difference 
between the two groups was caused by 
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changes within the two groups and not 
by the dropping from college of stu- 
dents on either extreme who affected 
the mean. 

9. More first-semester deficient students, 
the very ones who could least afford the 
time, were found to be participating in 
group activities than first-semester 
non-deficient. The same _ percentage 
of students from the deficient and non- 
deficient groups who had been in 
school three or five semesters was 
found to be participating in these 
activities. With regard to degree of 
activity, more of the first-semester 
deficient students than of the first- 
semester non-deficient said they at- 
tended meetings regularly, took an 
active part in meetings, and held 
positions of leadership in the group. 


The findings regarding compara- 
tive scholarship seem to have im- 
plications with particular reference 
to counseling. Students deficient in 
English as indicated by scores on the 
Cooperative English Test have diffi- 
culty in competing for marks with 
non-deficient students. The data show 
that such deficient students probably 
will achieve a much lower level of 
scholarship than their non-deficient 
classmates. This handicap or defi- 
ciency is present not in just one 
or two subjects but often in every 
subject a student takes. The facts 
concerning a deficient student’s schol- 
arship mean that such students at- 
tempting to achieve the “15 hours 
and 15 points” required for fraternity 
initiation, the B average usually 
needed to secure a state scholarship, 
or the “25-25” needed to be eligible for 
varsity athletics, work under a definite 
but often unrealized handicap. With 
understanding of the problem, the 
course of action which the counselor 
should follow seems clear. He should 
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make the student and others inter. | 


ested in his progress (parents, coaches, 


fraternity pledgemasters, and so on) | 


intelligently aware of his deficiency 
and its meaning. The phrase, “intel. 
ligently aware,” has broad signif. 
cance which must be determined jn 
each individual situation. Informing 


“others interested in his progress” js | 


an attempt to prevent conflicting 
pressures and undue demands which 
are frequently contrary to the best 
interests of the student from a 
remedial point of view. 

After a recognition of his deficiency 
the student should determine, in 
conference with his counselor, which 
one of several alternatives would best 
fit his need. The data do not definitely 


indicate the best course of remedial 


action. They do show that some stu. | 


dents were able to make a satisfactory 
record despite their deficiency and 
seemingly without any special action. 
These students and possibly a few 
others may have sufficient drive and 
ability to overcome their deficiency 
simply by emphasizing correct Eng- 
lish and drilling themselves in it. 
Other students may be able to con- 
tinue with a normal load and take 
remedial work in addition. However, 
for many students, particularly for 
those who, because of course require- 
ments, might have to take four or 
five of the subjects in which English 
was found to be a significant factor, 
the counselor should probably rec- 
ommend a lighter load than normal, 
or postponement of certain of the 
subjects usually taken and the addi- 
tion of others less closely related to 
English. 

The need of some remedial work in 
English in addition to the student's 
normal load or in place of a course is 
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suggested by the data. This implica- 
tion is drawn from the fact that some 
students may be below the median 
percentile in general scholastic apti- 
tude and in the lowest decile in 
English. To expect such a student to 
overcome his English deficiency by 
extra work seems unreasonable in 
view of the extra work he will have 
todo anyway if he is to succeed. The 
implication suggesting special reme- 
dial work is derived from the fact 
that as the students progress in col- 
lege and take the required English 
composition courses, the difference 
between the deficient and _ non- 
deficient in scholarship becomes 
smaller. A significant difference be- 
tween the groups in credit-points 
earned was found to persist until the 
fourth semester. It seems a fair 
interpretation to conclude that reme- 
dial work would enable the deficient 
student to overcome his handicap 
earlier in his college career. 

A general rule requiring deficient 
students to take a reduced load and 
remedial work in English does not 
seem to be a proper solution because 
many deficient students are able to 


equal the level of the non-deficient 





students without such limitations. 
Thus, arbitrary and possibly unfair 
application of a general rule might 
arouse antagonisms and resentment 
which would kill the very attitude 
which the counselor is attempting to 
develop, namely, self-propulsion and 
direction to strengthen weaknesses. 
To accomplish this goal, counselors 
sometimes could permit students who, 
after being made aware of their 
deficiency, insist upon an opportunity 
'o correct their deficiency while tak- 
ing a full course, to take such a course 
providing they agree to drop a sub- 
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ject and take remedial work at 
mid-term or some other date if they 
are not doing satisfactory work. Such 
a procedure often is the only way to 
convince some students of their need, 
a recognition vital to correction. 
The fact that mathematics and 
accounting were found to be inde- 
pendent of the English handicap 
suggests that deficient students should 
take them the first semester, if at all 
interested, and postpone freshman 
English literature, economic history, 
laboratory sciences, or any of the 
other related subjects, until after 
they have had English composition. 
At Indiana University, for example, a 
freshman student in the Junior Divi- 
sion planning to enter the School of 
Business must take English composi- 
tion, two hours; accounting, three 
hours; and approximately ten hours 
of the following: English literature, 
three hours; economic or some other 
history, three hours; mathematics, 
five hours; psychology, three hours; 
sociology, three hours; and certain 
permitted electives. If a student is 
found to have a severe English 
deficiency, the data regarding schol- 
arship of the deficient student would 
suggest that he take the accounting, 
mathematics, English composition for 
eight to ten hours, and one other 
elective course for the minimum of 13 
academic hours. If the counselor 
feels the student has the ability to 
carry a full load, depending on his 
aptitude-test score, attitude, high- 
school record and other factors, he 
could elect another course. Pre- 
sumably he would elect at least one 
course in which he was interested and 
thus have a severe handicap in a 
minimum of courses carried. 
[Continued on page 282) 
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‘Tue International Council of Phi- 
losophy and Humanistic Studies, re- 
cently set up under the auspices of 
Unesco, has established its headquar- 
ters in Brussels. The first session of 
its General Assembly laid down the 
general program of the Council’s 
work for the next three years. It will 
include: exchange of information 
(bibliographies, abstracts, general- 
information bulletins, yearbooks, and 
so on), international meetings, and 
scientific work (publication of work 
of international importance and scien- 
tific missions). In all these fields the 
Assembly recommended promotion of 
exchanges and the international co- 
ordination of work. 


The Association of Urban Universi- 
ties has started a newsletter to report 
“ideas and events of common inter- 
est” to its members. In announcing 
the newsletter, Paul F. Douglass, 
president of the Association, says, 


Because I personally believe that the 
urban pattern of education is fundamen- 
tally different in its purpose and social 
obligation from the ivy tradition, I hope 
that this new means of communication 
between meetings will contribute to our 
common consciousness. 


Taree scholarships for German stu- 
dents have been established by the 
University of Kentucky, and the first 
three scholars are in residence now. 
Up to the present time the University 
of Kentucky students and faculty 
have sent 220 packages of clothing 
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and $550 worth of CARE packages tp 
students and staff members of Heidel. 
berg University. About two thousand | 
books in English are ready for ship. | 
ment to Heidelberg. 


A GRANT of $21,000 has been received 
by the Committee on Liberal Arts 
Education of the North Central Asso. | 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary | 
Schools from the Carnegie Corpora. | 
tion of New York. The study nov | 
embraces 74 liberal-arts colleges in the | 
Middle West and is directed by | 
Clarence Lee Furrow, professor of | 
biology at Knox College. Financed | 
by contributions from the colleges and 
by the Carnegie Corporation grant, 
the program will consist of two sum. | 
mer workshops, several intercollegiate | 
conferences, visitation of the colleges 
by six co-ordinators, and the distribu. 
tion of a monthly news bulletin—all | 
directed toward the objective of | 
improving the services of these 74 
colleges to their students. 





Tae University of Pennsylvania has 
established a new office of Director of 
Foreign Students and has appointed 
to that position W. Rex Crawford, 
professor of sociology. The office was 
created because of the postwar in- | 
crease in the foreign-student enrol 
ment on the campus, which this yeat 
includes more than two hundred met 
and women from 47 foreign countries. 
Mr. Crawford will serve as an adviser 
to the foreign students, particularly | 
with respect to their academic prob 
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lems, and will assist American students 
who plan to study in other countries. 
His office also will be a center of 
information concerning activities un- 
der the Fulbright Act. 


A srupy of the employment oppor- 
tunities for pharmacists recently com- 
pleted by the Occupational Outlook 
Service Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicates that the promise is very 
good for several years. Overcrowding 
is possible in some localities several 
years hence if enrollments in phar- 
macy colleges continue at present 
high levels. A moderate upward long- 
term trend in employment in retail 
drug stores is expected. Employment 
in wholesale drug firms is expected to 
increase rapidly during the next few 
years. 

There will also be increased oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing and whole- 
saling, in the armed forces and the 
public-health services, in the field of 
law enforcement, and in teaching and 
writing. In addition, some three 
thousand pharmacists will be needed 
each year to replace those who die, 
retire, or transfer to other fields 
of work. 

Information about the nature of a 
pharmacist’s work, how to enter the 
profession, earnings and working con- 
ditions, and the opportunities for 
employment in the profession are 
found in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, Bulletin Number 940, of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land Grant Colleges has 
imaugurated a campaign of opposition 
to the establishment of segregated 
regional higher educational institu- 
tions, as recently proposed by the 
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Southern Governors’ Conference and 
the Regional Council for Education. 
As a step in the campaign, a special 
committee of the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence has circulated a large number of 
reprints of the editorial comment from 
the Winter, 1949, number of the 
Journal of Negro Education, entitled 
“Why Negroes Are Opposed to Seg- 
regated Regional Schools.” 

The Negro educators have empha- 
sized the fact that their opposition is 
confined solely to the provision for 
segregation in the proposed program. 
They advance four basic reasons for 
the opposition. First, they are con- 
vinced that equal educational oppor- 
tunity cannot be provided for Negroes 
under any “separate but equal”’ plan. 
Second, they believe that segregated 
graduate and professional work in the 
South is unnecessary and a step back- 
ward. Third, they have conciuded 
that even if “separate but equal” 
educational opportunity were possible 
in theory, it would be uneconomical 
and unattainable in practice. Fourth, 
evidence during the past ten years has 
convinced Negroes that the proposi- 
tion “‘a half loaf is better than no 
bread” does not apply in the case of 
segregated graduate and professional 
work, and that it would be better 
to do without any program for the 
time being than to have one involving 
segregation adopted. 


A FIVE-YEAR curriculum in nursing 
will be offered for the first time this 
fall by Mills College in conjunction 
with the Highland Hospital School of 
Nursing in Oakland. Upon comple- 
tion of the five-year course, students 
will receive a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Mills College and a nursing 


diploma from the Highland School. 
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Students will spend their first two 
years as regular undergraduates at 
Mills College. During the last three 
years they will reside at the school of 
nursing, taking the full program there 
and also thirty units of upper-division 
work at the College. This work will 
include psychology, kinesiology, body 
mechanics, community hygiene, and 
health services, with electives in child 
development, English, philosophy, and 


the humanities. 


Ix 4 move to modernize, strengthen, 
and clarify the relationship between 
Teachers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity, the office of president of 
Teachers College has been reactivated 
by joint action of the Columbia and 
Teachers College trustees. Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell, upon nomination of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
Columbia, will become the third 
president of the College in its 62-year 
history. Other provisions of the new 
agreement concern the freer move- 
ment of students between Teachers 
College and other schools on the 
campus, clarification of financial inter- 
changes, specific allocation of insti- 
tutional responsibilities, and similar 
administrative details. In all other 
respects, the relationships of Teachers 
College with the University will 
remain unchanged. 


Over 10,500 opportunities for study 
in 166 subject fields in 27 countries 
are reported in a handbook of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and educational 
exchange, called Study Abroad, re- 
cently issued by Unesco. The largest 
number of awards is available in the 
various branches of science, especially 
medical sciences and public health, 
engineering, technology, and chem- 
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istry. The second most important | 
subject is education, and the third | 


social sciences. In addition, the hand. 
book contains notes on the fellowship 
program of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, as well as 
summaries on the techniques of fel. 
lowship administration for those 
engaged in planning fellowship pro. 
grams. Fifteen per cent of the 
reported opportunities are unrestricted 
both as to the nationality of eligible 
candidates and the subject field of 
study. 

The aim of the publication is to 
increase the number and quality of 
candidates applying for fellowships, to 
suggest to prospective donors where 
new programs may be developed, and 
to bring into perspective possible 
overlappings of emphasis and areas of 
outstanding need. 


Current social and political revolu- 
tions in Asiatic countries are being 
discussed in a series of twelve Sunday 
evening meetings of the Cooper Union 
Forum which began on January 2}. 
The Tuesday evening series of forums, 
“Our Search for Mental Health,” 
presents current schools and problems 
of psychotherapy, each meeting to be 
led by an outstanding psychiatrist, 
analyst, or psychologist. The Friday 
evening series offers ‘ ‘Expressions of 
the Contemporary Scene”; lecture 
topics at many of these meetings will 
be illustrated with music and dance 
recitals by guest artists. 


A new university college for the 
British West Indies has received its 
charter from King George VI. The 
cost of buildings and equipment, 
amounting to about six million dol- 
lars, is being provided from the 
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British Government’s Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Funds. Jamaica 
has made a gift of 670 acres for the 
campus. The purpose is to provide a 
higher educational institution for the 
whole Caribbean area. Each step in 
the college development has been 
planned to meet the needs for trained 
personnel in some one of the Colonies. 

In view of the urgent need for 
doctors, the medical faculty was 
established first; it has been at work 
since October with a student body of 
thirty-three. Next will come the 
basic sciences, partly because they 
will develop naturally in connection 
with the medical faculty, and partly 
because scientists of all kinds are 
required for the improvement of agri- 
culture and the development of 
industries. Finally, so that the West 
Indies may supply their own needs 
for trained legislators, administrators, 
and experts of all kinds, it is intended 
to press on with the establishment of 
a faculty of arts, including modern 
history, languages, English, econom- 
ics, and social sciences. 

It is planned to expand the student 
body to seven hundred as rapidly as 
possible, and it is hoped that by 1960, 
at the latest, the student body will 
have reached fifteen hundred. 

The University College will at first 
prepare its students for the examina- 
tions for the degrees of the University 
of London, but will later become an 
independent university granting its 
own degrees. 


A very considerable increase in 
American philanthropy during the 
year 1948 is indicated in the annual 
study made by the John Price Jones 
Corporation of publicly announced 
gifts and bequests in eight large 
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cities—New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Washington. Publicly 
announced gifts and bequests reached 
a total of $362,194,204 in 1948, as 
compared with $232,191,062 in 1947, 
and $275,853,339 in 1946. The 1948 
total is $5.09 per cent greater than 
the total for 1947. Gifts, which 
amounted to $256,389,942, were 31.44 
per cent greater than in 1947. Be- 
quests showed a very marked increase 
of 184.85 per cent from 1947 to 1948. 
The greatest increase in gifts and 
bequests in 1948 was shown in the 
field of education, which had total 
gifts and bequests of $109,315,656 in 
1948 as compared with $46,715,619 
in 1947. 

Arnaud C. Marts, president of 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., directors of 
financial campaigns for colleges, esti- 
mates that in 1948 more than 
$150,000,000 was contributed to inde- 
pendent colleges in this country. This 
is an all-time high record; the previous 
high record was reached in 1929-30, 
when the total was $139,000,000. 
During the depression, contributions 
dropped back, in 1934, to about 
$58,000,000. 


Aw EMERGENCY appeal has been 
issued by the United States National 
Student Association (N.S.A.) to inves- 
tigate the critical condition of Chinese 
students in the United States who 
have found themselves without enough 
money to live on as a result of the 
inflationary conditions in China and 
the stoppage of monetary transfers 
to this country from China. There 
is a regulation which prohibits holders 
of student visas from accepting 
any employment that interferes with 
carrying a full course of study in 
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day classes. In a letter to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, N.S.A. requested that the regula- 
tion be waived for the duration of 
the emergency period for Chinese 
students in critical need. Since this 
proved to be impossible, the 281 
N.S.A. member colleges are being 
urged to assist the Chinese students, 
who in most cases have been warned 
by families and authorities not to 
return to China, to find employment 
during the coming summer vacation. 
Through the assistance of the Chinese 
Students Christian Federation, N.S.A. 
has acquired the names of emergency 
cases and is sending them to its 
member colleges. The member stu- 
dent governments have been asked 
to find part-time employment for the 
Chinese students, seek scholarships, 
acquire loans for emergency cases, 
and solicit community support. The 
institutions where the situation is 
particularly critical are California, 
Columbia, Boston, Stanford, Wash- 
ington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Harvard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple, Yale, New York, 
Oberlin, Wellesley, and Smith. 


Because of the demand for male 
nurses to care for male orthopedic 
and psychiatric cases, the University 
of Minnesota’s school of nursing will 
open its basic professional nursing 
course to qualified men students next 
fall. Since the training in basic nurs- 
ing consists of a five-year program 
leading to a degree, men admitted to 
the school of nursing under the new 
policy will have completed college 
courses in English, basic biological, 
physical, and social sciences, and 
other courses of a general educational 
nature. 
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A new course in cancer nursing, 
open only to graduate nurses, will be 
offered during the spring quarter. The 
curriculum was planned by a commit. 
tee of representatives of the state 
board of health, the Minneapolis 
department of health, Twin Cities 
public health nursing agencies, the 
Minnesota League of Nursing Educa. 
tion, and the University schools of 
nursing and public health. 


Two new seminars, each involving 
two or more departments, will be 
open to students at Oberlin College 
next fall. The first, on Man and 
Resources, will be conducted jointly 





by the departments of botany, eco. | 


nomics, and geology and geography, 
It will study a group of problems 
arising in connection with the relation 
of man to his natural environment in 
its ecological, geographical, and eco- 
nomic aspects. Problems of land 
use and agricultural prices, and the 
development of geographic areas such 
as the Tennessee, Columbia, and 
Missouri Valleys, may be considered, 
the selection of subjects for each 
year being determined by both the 
timeliness of the topic and the inter- 
ests of those who elect the course. 
It will be open to a limited number 
of Seniors from the departments 
involved. The second, on Inter 
national Relations, will be conducted 
jointly by the departments of eco- 
nomics and political science and will 
consider a group of problems in 
international relations in their eco- 
nomic and political aspects. It will 
take up such topics as the Marshall 
Plan, or regional developments in the 
Soviet sphere, Latin America, of 
other areas, the choice being deter- 
mined in part by the interests of the 
group electing the course. 
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-Editorial-‘Comments 





The Fulbright Exchange Program 
WO meetings recently held 
in Cleveland furnished grounds 
for optimism concerning prog- 

ress in promoting international un- 
derstanding through education. One 
of these was the Second National 
Conference of the United States 
National Commission for Unesco; the 
other was the meeting of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. Since the 
former meeting has received wide 
publicity, the present discussion will 
be confined to the latter. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
was established under the Fulbright 
Act to supervise the exchange pro- 
gram. In connection with its own 
semiannual meeting, it held an all-day 
public meeting to which persons 
interested and active in international 
educational exchange were invited. A 
highly instructive program was pro- 
vided: it is safe to say that most 
persons who attended gained a much 
clearer understanding of the way the 
exchange program operates, its limita- 
tions, and how persons and institu- 
tions in this country can contribute 
to its effectiveness. 

Of all the interesting points brought 
out in the meeting, only three can be 
discussed here. In the first place, the 
Fulbright and similar exchange pro- 
grams should be especially effective 
in promoting international under- 
standing and good will. Not all 
contact betweeen persons of different 
nationalities is effective in this way; 
sometimes it increases misunderstand- 
ing and dislike. It is safe to say 
that, of the thousands of American 
tourists who “did” Europe each sum- 


mer in the pre-war period, many 
returned with their ethnocentric and 
nationalistic prejudices confirmed and 
aggravated. The acts of many of 
them, also, served to confirm the 
impression of many Europeans that 
Americans are uncultured money- 
grabbers. The contempt and dislike 
on the part of many American soldiers 
for the ‘‘Wops,” “Frogs,” and 
“Krauts” is another case in point. 

But exchange of students, teachers, 
and research workers is something 
quite different. Those who partici- 
pate belong to the more intelligent, 
better-educated, and more influential 
classes of their respective countries. 
Moreover, each of them is going 
abroad for a specific and serious pur- 
pose. They will be associated in 
common enterprises with foreign stu- 
dents, teachers, and investigators. 
Our most enduring friendships at 
home are likely to be with those with 
whom we have worked rather than 
with those we have met casually. 
Similarly, enduring friendship and 
respect for foreign peoples is much 
more likely to arise from working 
with them than it is from the casual 
contacts of tourists or off-duty sol- 
diers. From this standpoint, it is 
regrettable that our combat troops 
did not generally have the oppor- 
tunity to be closely associated in 
battle with those of our allies. 

In the second place, the exchange 
program, like that of Unesco in this 
country, is an interesting and encour- 
aging example of the co-operation of 
public and private agencies. The 
Fulbright program is administered by 
the Department of State, but the 
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approval of types of projects, the 
selection of persons and institutions 
who are to participate, and the gen- 
eral supervision are in the hands of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
This Board consists of ten members 
who are “representatives of cultural, 
educational, student and war veter- 
ans groups,” and of “the United 
States Office of Education, the United 
States Veterans Administration, state 
educational institutions, and privately 
endowed educational institutions.” 
The executive agreements with for- 
eign governments under the Act 
establish in each country a United 
States Educational Foundation to 
carry on the program in that country 
under directives of the Department 
of State. In this country, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships is assisted by 
one public and two private agencies 
in the selection of candidates and in 
related matters. The United States 
Office of Education answers inquiries, 
receives applications, and makes the 
preliminary selection of American 
elementary-school, secondary-school, 
and junior-college teachers. The In- 
stitute of International Education 
performs similar services in the case 
of American and foreign students. 
The Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils acts in the case of 
American persons wishing to go 
abroad as professors, specialists, or 
advanced research scholars. 

In the third place, if the exchange 
program is to be fully effective educa- 
tional institutions in this coun- 
try must co-operate wholeheartedly. 
There are no American dollars 


available under the Act but only for- 
eign currencies. Hence, many Ameri- 
cans who might otherwise participate 
will be unable to do so without addi- 
tional help because of fixed financial 
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obligations at home, such as insurance 
premiums, payments on home mort. 
gages, and so on. Institutions can 
assist their staff members who wish 
to participate in the program by 
providing part pay for the period of 
participation. They can use their 
student-loan funds to help their stu. 
dents who are in like situations. To 
help foreign students who wish to 
study here, they can, as some have 
done, remit tuition and provide board 
and lodging free or at reduced rates, 

The Smith-Mundt Act is much 
broader in scope than the Fulbright 
Act. It provides for the exchange not 
only of students, teachers, and re. 
search workers, but also other types 
of persons such as, for example, labor 
leaders. Moreover, it provides for 
support of the program by American 
dollars. So far, however, funds have 
been appropriated only for exchanges 
with Latin America. If and when 
additional appropriations are made, 
the exchange program can be greatly 
broadened. But institutions in this 
country will still need to co-operate 
financially, since we can be sure that 
there will never be enough federal 
funds appropriated to meet all the 
needs. These funds will have to be 
supplemented in all possible ways. It 
would be too bad if federal funds did 
meet all the needs; institutions should 
have a financial as well as an educa- 
tional stake in the exchange enterprise. 


R.H.E. 


Letter to the Editor 


As publisher of the pamphlet, Wasther 
American Education?, 1 wish seriously to 
object to the review of this pamphlet pub- 
lished in the JourNAL oF HiGHER Epv- 
caTION for February, 1949. 

It seems to me that the assignment of 
a Catholic publication to a man notori- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


ously bitter and extravagant in his 
judgments of everything Catholic is sim- 
ply impossible to understand in a pro- 
fessional journal. It is all the more 
impossible to understand when one con- 
siders that Mr. Blanshard is not an 
educator and that no one would think of 
sending a pamphlet on the “Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation” to him for review, unless the 
main purpose were to get in the review 
not educational competence but religious 
bitterness. 

To give one example of Mr. Blanshard’s 
incompetence in presuming to apply 
Catholic teaching, allow me to recall that 
your reviewer says: “Under ordinary 
circumstances it is a sin under Catholic 
Canon Law . . . for Catholics to attend 
public educational institutions.” He gives 
several references to Catholic authorities. 
His extremely condensed summary of 
Catholic teaching is quite inaccurate. 
Title XXII of Part IV of the Code of 
Canon Law treats the subject of De 
scholis. Although there is some reference 
to universities in this section, many 
canonists and moral theologians teaching 
in Catholic seminaries regard the word 
scholae (schools) as referring primarily to 
elementary and secondary schools. There 
would not be much point in forbidding 
Catholics to attend non-Catholic univer- 
sities in Europe since there are only a 
handful of institutions of higher learning 
under Catholic auspices on the Continent 
and none in England. 

Moreover, there are, as a matter of 
fact, more Catholics in non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States than in our own. Many hundreds 
of priests and nuns and brothers are 
receiving their graduate training in secu- 
lar institutions. Catholics would be very 
stupid and unjust if they overlooked the 
most important fact about higher educa- 
tion in America—namely, that the great 
bulk of Americans depend on non- 
Catholic institutions for their higher 
education. If Mr. Blanshard thinks for 
a moment that we are uninterested in 
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having public institutions adequately 
staffed and equipped to provide non- 
Catholic Americans with the best educa- 
tion the country can offer, he is about as 
wrong as he could be. His reasoning is 
extremely poor when he jumps from the 
premise that the Catholic Church wants 
Catholics educated in Catholic surround- 
ings to the conclusion that American 
Catholics have no interest in the educa- 
tional facilities used by not only many of 
their own faith but most other Americans. 
If Mr. Blanshard were as interested in 
Catholic higher education as we are in 
non-Catholic higher education, he would 
be a different man. 

It is needless for me to say so in writing 
to a professional educator, but I would 
simply like to state that the meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
which convened in New York City 
January 10-12, passed three resolutions 
criticizing the proposals of the President’s 
Commission on grounds quite similar to 
those on which our pamphlet criticized 
them. 

Their first resolution favored the pro- 
posal of several hundred thousand Fed- 
eral scholarships and fellowships but 
strongly qualified its support by adding 
the words, “provided that educational 
standards are maintained.” The press 
reported that there was considerable 
debate over the question of such standards 
being maintained. 

The second resolution challenged the 
wisdom of the plan to promote enrollment 
in publicly supported colleges by 1960 by 
means of direct grants to the colleges. 

The third resolution “deplores the 
implication in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission that liberal education 
is aristocratic and that liberal colleges 
are unable any longer to assume the 
principal task of higher education in a 
democratic society.” 

These resolutions were reported by a 
group of which Dr. Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, president of Kenyon College, 
was chairman. The retiring president 

[Continued on page 282] 
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Postgraduation Activities 


PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZATIONS: A 
Stupy or CoLumB1A COLLEGE ALUMNI, 
by Alden Wallace Smith. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1948. 69 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 935) $2.10. 

It is a not uncommon belief on college 
campuses that participation in extra- 
curricular activities provides valuable 
training and stimulates interests which 
are carried over into activities after 
graduation. To test the soundness of this 
assumption Mr. Smith has made a study 
of the relation between undergraduate 
and postgraduation participation in or- 
ganizations—and has found, within the 
limits of his study, that the assumption is 
not a sound one. 

The sample on which Mr. Smith’s 
study was based consisted of 629 alumni 
of Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, ranging from the classes of 1914 
through 1935 and selected in three classi- 
fications: random cases, men who held 
student-government offices, and men who 
held no student-government offices. Data 
were assembled from the files of the Uni- 
versity and by means of a questionnaire 
sent to these alumni. 

The adult organizations in which Mr. 
Smith was interested were those of a 
civic and social nature. Students prom- 
inent in student-government activities 
were singled out for special treatment 
because “it is tacitly assumed that elec- 
tion to such offices is comparable to 
achieving positions in postgraduation 
organizations” (page 3). Mr. Smith 
found, however, that leaders in student 
government do not participate in post- 
graduation activities to any greater 
extent than do students who did not have 
this campus prominence. “These find- 
ings,” he writes, “are significant because 
they suggest that the undergraduate 
activities, which are supposedly designed 
to prepare a student to take an active 


ee, 


part in social and civic affairs, do not 
accomplish this end”’ (page 51). 

An implication of the study is that 
these two groups of students were able to 
have entirely different extra-curricular 
experiences and yet benefit from them 
equally in so far as they had any relation 
to postgraduation activity. Comments 
by alumni actively engaged in social and 
civic work indicate that by far the most 
significant college influences upon their 
ay 2 activities were the more intangi- 

le human relations they experienced as 
undergraduates, particularly with mem. 
bers of the faculty. 

Mr. Smith’s study throws interesting 
light on this important subject of the 
relation between undergraduate and adult 
participation in organizations. The author 
is the first to admit the limitations of his 
study, dealing as it does with data froma 
single college. The same study extended 
to a large number of institutions of both 
the college and university type might or 
might not change his findings. One sus- 
pects, in view of the well-known social 
consciousness of Columbia graduates, 
that Mr. Smith’s findings would hold up. 
In all events, his published findings will 
give educators, especially those engaged 
in guidance and counseling, additional 
basis for thought about this business of 
extra-curricular activities. 

C. E. WipMayYER 
Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 


A Clear Picture 


Tue New Junior CoLiece: THE NExtT 
Step IN Free Pusuic Epucartion, )y 
James A. Starrak and Raymond M. 
Hughes. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1948. v+63 pp. $1.25. 
This little volume is a short, concise 

statement of junior-college development 
and outlook that can be read at one sit- 
ting. The style is energetic and lucid, and 
most of the authors’ generalizations are 
backed up by sound logic and much 
supporting evidence. 
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The type of junior college envisioned 
by the authors is a two-year unit, often 
referred to as a ‘“‘technical institute,” above 
the high school, operated typically under 
local control and support; but provision 
for full state and federal support is rec- 
ommended in those states “in which the 
major portion of financial support for the 
public school system comes from the local 
property taxes” (page 56). ms 

The authors state that these institu- 
tions should serve two major groups of 
students: ““ . . . young men and women, 
who, for various good reasons, are unable 
to attend immediately a standard four- 
year college, or who ae ys to enter 
occupational fields for which the standard 
college curriculum does not give appro- 
priate preparation; . adults of all 
ages who wish to improve their occupa- 
tional, cultural, or social civic status by 
systematic study” (pages 1, 2). While 
the authors make provision for university 
preparatory courses for those students 
who desire it in the junior college, they 
consider the major function of the junior 
college to be the service of those students 
who do not expect to transfer to higher 
education. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
an establishment of the need of post-high 
school education pe peed colleges and to 
the consideration of current programs in 
operation. The authors next proceed to 
principles and standards. 

There are certain significant assump- 
tions underlying the junior-college pro- 
gram proposed by the authors: 

1. The major function of the junior college is 
to meet the needs of terminal or non- 
university preparatory students. 

2. Vocational preparation for terminal stu- 
dents should not be permitted to crowd out 
a reasonable modicum of cultural education. 

3. Compromise procedures and organization 
pending such time as idea! conditions can 
be developed should be resorted to. 

4. Terminal education of a functional char- 

‘acter should be encouraged. 

5. The significant warning is sounded that if 
the local junior college fails to meet the 
need of non-university preparatory educa- 
tion on the post-high school level we may 
reasonably expect the federal government 
to step in and provide the necessary services. 
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The book presents a short but clear 
picture of junior-college development. It 
establishes the need for a system of local 
junior colleges on sociological and philo- 
sophical grounds. It also establishes the 
feasibility of the comprehensive local 
junior college as an institution adequately 
qualified to serve the needs of all the 
population resident within the area served. 

Joun W. Harseson 
Pasadena City College 


New Possibilities in Library 
Planning 


““MopuLar PLANNING FOR COLLEGE AND 
SMALL University Liprartigs,” dy 
Donald E. Bean and Ralph E. Ellsworth. 
Iowa City, Iowa: State University of 
Iowa, 1948. 41 pp. $1.50 (Privately 
printed by the authors). 

Modular construction consists in the 
building of a definite area and multiples 
of this area or module. It applies to 
planning tenets of loft-style Be. . -ael 
accepted in the building of offices, schools, 
stores, and factories. As each module is 
nearly self-sufficient, this provides flex- 
ibility with a maximum variety of use 
within the area, ordinarily 22% feet 
square. Conduits for conditioning and 
lighting may be placed between the floor 
pans or may be within hollow corner 
posts. This type of planning begins from 
the inside and gives greater promise of 
functional building, at least in the 
interior. It is possible, if form follows 
function, that the exterior may also be 
simple and modern, especially within a 
modest budget. 

This lithoprinted pamphlet is a guide 
to the application of modular planning to 
libraries for which there has been a need 
ever since Angus S. MacDonald first 
proposed this type of construction for 
libraries in the Library Journal of 
December 15, 1945, under the title 
“‘New Possibilities in Library Planning.” 
It is intended to aid librarians and 
architects in the expression of basic 
library functions in terms of modules. 
It is suggestive merely, and serves as a 
workbook for those unacquainted with 
the processes of planning libraries. As 
this pamphlet does not attempt to analyze 


= 
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the relative placement of library func- 
tions, it forms a useful and modern 
supplement to Edna Hanley’s College and 
University Library Buildings (1939), which 
discusses certain desiderata in the relation 
of the different functions within a college 
library building. 

Bean and Ellsworth’s booklet, which 
carries the subtitle “A Modest Approach,” 
contains a wise analysis of the pre- 
liminary steps in planning which the 
small-college librarian can disregard only 
at his own peril. The authors stress the 
point that the plans therein presented 
are merely starting points for both 
librarian and architect. They urge the 
librarian to make a building outline 
or “room plan” to aid the architect in 
analyzing the librarian’s problems. Al- 
though such a draft prepared by the 
librarian may violate basic architectural 
precepts, the authors claim that the 
architect should be able to detect such 
deficiencies and correct them, and that 
such a plan will at least give the librarian 
an so of architectural problems. 

The pamphlet contains a variety of 
suggested arrangements which are stimu- 
lating to the library planner. The plans 
bear the marks of hasty work but are 
presented only as initial layouts to 
provoke comment and reaction. A good 
feature is the presentation of alternate 
arrangements within like areas to show 
the flexibility which can be easily 
achieved. 

Good practical hints on lighting, sound- 
proofing, and the use of color may be 
gleaned from this booklet. The inclusion 
of the modular plans for the library of 
the State College of Washington and for 
the University of Iowa Library has given 
this pamphlet importance as a printed 
record. It is regrettable that the Princeton 
and the M.I.T. plans could not also have 
been reproduced. A few _ perspective 
sketches of the State College interior 
details are presented to show a possible 
treatment of the low ceiling heights 
proposed. Some exterior perspectives 
also might have proved challenging. 

All the suggested plans included are 
for square or blocklike buildings because 
such shapes are most economical. These 
give a maximum interior space for each 
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structure. The editors explain in the 
none-too-well-placed “‘general comments 
on the plans” that “each plan can be 
pulled, stretched, or squeezed according 
to the fancy of the architect, or the 
building style which the library must 
fit”’ (page 39). 

The modular scheme provides a lot of 
space for the money, and economy js 
secured in the regularity of arrangement 
of building columns and structural parts, 
This type of building does have a rigidity 
against which architects must guard. 
Because of the freedom gained by the use 
of movable partitions with as few interior 
walls as it is practicable to -have, there 
appears to be slight likelihood of another 
wave of libraries sweeping the land with 
their interiors alike in the manner of the 
Carnegie buildings. 

Ellsworth has criticized modular plan- 
ning elsewhere as providing “space which 
is a little short of wether in terms of 
each function in order to gain space 
which will accommodate reasonably well 
all functions.”? His defense is well taken 
in maintaining that “a building which 
does not contain the best in contemporary 
building technology is out of harmony 
with its time, even though it does bear 
surface resemblance to its neighbors.” 

Wyman W. Parker 
Kenyon College 


School of Law, University of North 
Carolina 
A Century or Lecat Epucation, edited 
by Robert H. Wettach. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. ix+146 pp. $3.00. 
These essays, six in number, con- 
memorate the first one hundred years of 
the Law School at the University of 
North Carolina. The main essay, by 
Albert Coates, opens with an account of 
the territorial grant in 1663 and the first 
colonial constitution drafted in 1669 by 
John Locke, which prohibited “all manner 
of comments and expositions . . . on any 
part of the common or statute laws of 
Carolina” (page 1). The essay traces 
the evolution of legal education in that 
1Ellsworth, R. E. “Are Our Architects Letting 
Us Down?” Library Journal, LXXII (December 
15, 1947), P- 1733: 
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REVIEWS 


state, beginning with untutored home 
study or, in more fortunate instances, 
with office apprenticeship; advances 
through a period of private law schools, 
maintained by impecunious but able 
members of the bench and bar to 
augment meager professional incomes; 
and describes the association of such a 
school with the University in 1845, its 

adual absorption into the University, 
and its final flowering as an integral unit 
of university professional instruction. 

Fortunate, indeed, was the early law 
student who had access to libraries of 
educated men, or whose professional 
studies were preceded by university 
courses in Paley’s Moral and Political 
Philosophy and History, Montesquieu’s 
The Spirit of Laws, Vattel’s Law of 
Nations, or Burlamaqui’s Principles of 
Natural and Political History. More 
typical was the case of the circuit-riding 
lawyer who carried his library in his 
saddlebags, and whose professional train- 
ing was confined to a minimum of legal 
treatises. 

The story is interestingly and well 
told. Any alumnus, lawyer, or educator 
will recognize in it the history of American 
legal education. 

Two more essays round out the theme 
at Chapel Hill. One by Lucile Elliott, 
librarian of the School of Law, describes 
the development of the law library. The 
other, by Thomas Ruffus, one-time dean 
of the School of Law, discusses early days 
and contributes reminiscences. 

Three essays by former deans of the 
School of Law, University of North 
Carolina, consider the problems of modern 
legal education. Merton Leroy Ferson 
discusses the need for better organization 
of theory courses, the advantage of 
clinical study, and the law institute. 
Leon Green states the challenge of a 
broader perspective for lawyer training in 
an age that cannot remain provincial. 
Charles Tilford McCormick describes the 
mission of state-supported law schools in 
the state, the nation, and a new and 
wider world. 

Focused as a tribute to one hundred 
successful years at a single university, 
these essays emphasize the emancipation 
of American legal education from the 
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narrow prohibition dictated by John 
Locke to Carolinians in 1669. 
WivuiaM H. Rose 
Ohio State University 


An Overview 


Aupio-VisuaAL AIDS IN THE ARMED 
Services, by John R. Miles and 
Charles R. Spain. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
xi+97 pp. $1.25. 

This is an authoritative report, written 
by individuals competent by training and 
experience in the fields of both armed- 
services training and civilian education. 
It was prepared for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Program. 

Broad in its scope, the report covers 
more than adequately the planning, pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization of 
many forms of visual aids for many 
differing kinds of training objectives. It 
presents the case for visual aids in educa- 
tion as supported by the experience of the 
armed services. 

Some civilian educators may ask how 
the armed services know audio-visual 
aids were effective in their training 
programs. Strict research had to give 
way before the exigencies of winning a 
war, and the armed services were willin 
to rely on previous educational nnauiidk 
and on their own pragmatic evidence. 
The authors of the report sum up the view: 


This reliance on the pragmatic test of 
effectiveness in both the Army and Navy is 
well illustrated by the following quotation 
from an Army source: “The training film 
program of the Army was a success by any 
measure. It taught well; it taught many 
men; it made the content memorable; it 
made teaching universally available in the 
Army” (page 61). 

At a few points in this study, the 
sentence structure and style of writing 
obscure the meaning. And one wonders 
whether or not there is any specific 
guidance for the civilian educator who 
lacks previous experience with audio- 
visual aids. He is likely to require 
assistance beyond that provided in this 
report. 

The importance of any publication 
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derives from the importance of the 
subject and the competency with which 
the subject has been covered. On either 
of these points, this is an important 
publication. As advances in individual 
testing were the chief contribution of 
the first World War to civilian education, 
it is likely that advances in audio-visual 
education are apt to prove the chief 
contribution of the second World War to 
civilian education. 

This report provides the overview and 
the information necessary for the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the rdle and 
of the importance of audio-visual aids in 
the training of the armed forces. It is 
doubtful that any educator can claim to 
be up-to-date in his profession if he lacks 
such an understanding. 

FLoypE E. Brooker 
Visual Aids to Education, 
United States Office of Education 


Lowest-Common-Denomina- 
tor Education 
ROBERT B. HEILMAN 
[Continued from page 233) 
most obvious literary references mean 


nothing to them. This situation is 
serious and it will be catastrophic. 


HESE are a few examples of 

what I mean when I say that in 
terms of our educational procedures 
our democracy is not taking adequate 
steps to create its own aristocracy. 
Maybe all these scholastic phenomena 
are necessary and on certain grounds 
are defensible. I am not prepared to 
make an absolute attack upon them. 
But I am concerned for their effect 
upon the people who deserve better 
and for whom, simply in our own self- 
ish interest, we must do better. For 
the more capable can themselves be 
corrupted by the lowest-common- 
denominator education. We must 
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provide them with the better, be 
willing to pay for it, and encourage 
them to take it. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago there used to be a firm dis. 
tinction in high schools between the 
college-preparatory course and the 
general course, which was concerned 
with what we now call terminal edu. 
cation. I have an idea, which perhaps 
the facts will not bear out, that the 
old college-preparatory curriculum has 
somehow given way to the onslaughts 
of the general curriculum: this would 
be at least one way of describing the 
far less thorough mental discipline 
which characterizes the students who 
come to the university nowadays. 
To sum up: we need to be con- 
cerned not only about Everyman but 
also about the potential Dr. Faustus— 
the man of profound mind and rich 
knowledge, the source and the trans- 
mitter of the ideas upon which we 
live. You might well come back at me 
with the argument that Dr. Faustus 
got himself into a lot of trouble. 
Indeed he did. Brains are always 
dangerous. If they were not danger- 
ous, they would never be useful in 
any more than a commonplace, rov- 
tine way. To have the benefits of their 
full usefulness, we must take all the 
necessary risks. To make the most of 
our democracy, we must be sure to 
create the essential aristocracy. We 
must not be content with lowest- 
common-denominator education. 


[Vol. XX, No. 5] 


Creative Education 
RICHARD R. WERRY 


[Continued from page 241) 
tributing influence toward the true peo- 
ple’s democracy in which “the more 
abundant life” is no longer a dream. 
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CONTINUATIONS 


The future, even more than the 
past, is the thinking teacher’s proper 
realm. We can no longer teach by 
the tenets Locke held to three hundred 
years ago. When the aristocracy of 
birth began yielding to the aristocracy 
of commerce, a new code of learning 
had to be devised for the sons of the 
rising commercial class, who, like the 
sons of lords, expected to follow in 
their fathers’ careers. Today, in this 
country at least, we have arrived at 
a point in time when the aristocracy 
of commerce can make no further 
exploitation of national resources with- 
out contributing toward the depriva- 
tion of some of our people. There is 
no frontier to which the displaced, or 
disgruntled, can turn for readjust- 
ment. He who loses in the competi- 
tion of materialism is likely to remain 
a permanent ioser, so long as he who 
wins, though he may have been 
responsible for the hardships of 
thousands, is admired rather than 
condemned. Blindly, we are con- 
suming ourselves by our struggle 
against each other. Education must 
stop contributing to the national 
frustration; it must think its way 
to action consistent with unbiased 
reason. It must direct its efforts 
toward providing for a new aristoc- 
racy, the aristocracy of the common 
people. It must try to teach men 
not how to succeed in attaining but 
how to succeed in sharing. If it can 
do this, the country need not fear 
Communist revolution nor fascist 
financiers’ coups d’état. Social and 
economic democracy will become a 
reality because no longer will the 
majority of our people be worshipping 
ancient false gods. But education will 
beable to do this only if teachers dare to 
think, and to act on their thought. 

[Vol. XX, No. 5] 
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University-wide Plans for 
General Education 


SAMUEL ENGEL BURR, JR. 
[Continued from page 252] 
included 


general and have such 


subjects as: 


What is the meaning of a college education? 

What should a college degree represent? 

What values come from “general education”? 

How can we use time to better advantage? 

What special values should we get from 
attending a college which is located in 
Washington, D. C.? 

What study habits are likely to give the 
best results? 

Can we formulate any general rules for 
problem solving? 

While we are in college, what responsibilities 
do we have toward our fellow students? 


Both our seminars for Seniors and 
Juniors and also our colloquia for 
Sophomores and Freshmen at the 
American University have met with 
varying degrees of success. In some 
groups, interest has been high and 
attendance has been good. In others, 
the opposite tendencies have been 
evident. Much depends upon the 
ingenuity of the faculty adviser, who 
must help to inspire and to interest 
the students, and accomplish these 
goals by democratic methods and an 
approach which does not place him in 
the limelight. He must not dominate 
or monopolize the discussion periods, 
nor should he do all of the planning 
for the meetings. 

Our experience indicates, however, 
that these students, meeting in groups 
which cross over the intensely special- 
ized subject-matter lines for their 
membership, are accomplishing worth- 
while results. These diverse activities 
are significant in terms of their gen- 
eral educational values. 

[Vol. XX, No. s] 
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Letter to the Editor 

[Continued from page 275] 
of the Association, Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, 
president of Denison University, sharply 
criticized the ignoring of religion in 
present-day college teaching. 

Professor Seymour E. Harris, of Har- 
vard University, wrote a powerful criti- 
cism of the proposals of the President’s 
Commission in the New York Times 
Magazine for January 2, 1949. 

The impression given by your reviewer 
that the criticisms expressed in our 
pamphlet have no validity because they 
are dictated by Roman authority seems 
rather inane in view of similar criticisms 
by professional educators. 

In dealing with an educational prob- 
lem, one would expect to find in your 
journal the same temperament shown by 
a representative segment of your pro- 
fession. In the meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, 650 of them elected 
as their new president the Very Rev. 
Vincent J. Flynn, president of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Apparently, having known Father Flynn 
very intimately through his work in the 
Association, the members considered 
such a judgment as that of Mr. Blanshard 
to be entirely nugatory. 

I feel especially aggrieved at this 
gratuitous insult because I, myself, have 
always had a high regard for the JouRNAL 
and had an article published in it in 
May, 1936. My recollection is that you 
have published more than a few contribu- 
tions over the years from educators in 
Catholic colleges, apparently considering 
that their views were not “made in 
Rome.” 

Rosert C. Hartnett, S. J. 
Editor, America 


The following excerpts are taken from 
the reply to Mr. Harnett’s letter: 
...I do not agree... that it is 
improper to ask a non-educator to review 
a discussion of the Report. . . . That 


Report raised important questions of 
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public policy . . . of interest . . . to all 
citizens. Just as the question of uni. 
versal military training should be dis. 
cussed by both military men and civilians, 
so the question of federal support should 
be . . . discussed by educators and other 
persons. 

. . « Non-Catholic educators are sharply 
divided on many of the questions involved, 
So far as I have learned, on some of the 
questions Catholic educators are... 
unanimous. This . . . furnishes some 
grounds at least for the belief that the 
views of Catholic educators on these 
questions are part of the established 
policy of the Catholic Church. 


The Effect of an English 

Deficiency 

[Continued from page 267) 

The fact that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the mean 
marks of the deficient and _ non- 
deficient students in courses examined 
by the essay-type examination and 
by the objective-type examination 
suggests that counselors should strive 
to remove general fear of essay exam- 
inations from the minds of deficient 
students. By convincing them that 
they are not really handicapped in 
such courses and instilling in them 
more confidence in their ability to 
make good, a valuable step will have 
been taken, because fear alone is a 
detrimental factor. However, since 
the deficient students were markedly 
more variable in their success in 
courses examined by the essay-type 
examination, counselors should be 
alert to individuals having difficulty 
in such courses and investigate the 
causes thoroughly. The data do not 
indicate the necessary remedial action 
but they do suggest that drill in funda- 
mental English usage would be helpful. 
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